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DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
GAME AND POULTRY. 

W HILE the general rule holds good that fresh food is the most 

/ wholesome, and that actual decay in animal flesh used for 
food is apt to produce symptoms of irritant poisoning, game is 
often eaten in an advanced stage of decomposition without any 
pereeptible injury to the epicure. Microscopic examination of 
meat which has been exposed to a medium summer temperature, 
from 85° to 90° F., for three or four days, proves the development 
at that stage of a minute organism, termed by physiologists the 
death vibrio. This parasite seems to be present in other meats 
than pork, and, like trichinw, is not destroved by the process of 
salting and smoking meat, or of curing it in brine. There is no 
reason to suppose that the flesh of game is exempt from the pre- 
sence of this natural product of When meats 
containing it are imperfectly cooked, their consumption produces 
gastric disturbance, sometimes fatal in its result. As game is 
generally broiled or roasted, the action of intense heat may destroy 
the septic influence of the organism. Dr. Chiristison suggested 
that habit might have to do with the impunity with whieh epicures 


decomposition. 





Fig. 1.—Apron ror GikL FROM 
4 vo 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Rose, 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt FROM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement, 








Fig. 3.—Paris Nurse’s Dress, 


could consume high meat, as it certainly has with those savage | may be eaten fresher. 


tribes who eat putrid fish and flesh; but he.also noted the fact 
that the use of game only “high” enough to please a gourmand 
produced severe intestinal disturbance with persons unaccustomed 
to eat it. Dr. Lethby says that while with some the slightest com- 
mencement of decay is sufficient to cause disgust, if not absolute 
physical derangement, with others “a piquant touch of decay,” 
such as is present in ripe cheese and high game, is not objectionable. 
Certainly venison is habitually eaten at a point of decay at which 
beef would be rejected, and long-hung mutton is also favored. 
Several eminent medical authorities consider that cooking neutral- 
izes the effect of decomposition in flesh to a considerable extent, 
and that the antiseptic properties of the gastric juice still further 
counteract it. But even epicures shun the decayed fish so much 
enjoyed by those savages “ advanced,” as Dr, Christison says, “ in 
the cultivation of this department of gastronomy.” 

I have considered this rather unpleasant subject at length with 
the hope than when game is ordered for an invalid the caterer 
may be induced to supply it as fresh as possible. As a rule the 
flesh of game is less dense and tough than that of domestic ani- 
mals, so that there is not the same reason for keeping it in order 
to let it become tender by the first action of decomposition. Game 
is also more digestible than butcher’s-meat, and for that reason 









Fig. 5.—Breton Nurse’s Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Its comparative freedom from fat makes it 
relatively more nutritious, while its intense flavor is tempting to 
the appetite ; as the taste of the flesh and blood of game is nearly 
identical, the latter is generally carefully preserved in cooking. 
Venison is the most digestible of wild meats, and the best known, 
although bear, buffalo, and antelope are highly esteemed in those 
sections of the country where they abound. 
rabbits and squirrels are 
have a darker and denser 


Among the small game 
both digestible and nutritious; hares 
flesh, ave less digestible unless long 
hung, and more highly flavored and stimulating to the system, thus 
more nearly resembling butcher’s-meat. As no large game is now 
in season, no recipes are given for cooking it 
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All came birds when prepared for the table more digestible 


s close to the skin, and 
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than large game, because their fat cither 


is lost in cooking, or is removed with the intestines of the larger 


The game birds contain blood than the animals, 
and are thus more delicately flavored, but are not this 
reason less nutritious. 

The larg 


fowl, and richer 


varieties, 
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more highly flavored than domestic 
in flesh-forming elements, but the more compact 
texture of their flesh makes it necessary to keep them longer be- 
fore cooking than poultry, which may be eo 


iked directly it is killed. 
While the flesh of both 


ume birds and poultry is more deficient in 
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Fig. 7.—Dress ror Boy rrom Fig. 8 
2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 
For déscription see Supplement. 


—Isranr’s Sup. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 26-31. 


Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Lone Cioak. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 82-40. 
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red blood than that of animals, it abounds in phos- 
phates, and therefore is a valuable food for nerv- 
ous invalids. The flesh of game birds is more 
digestible than that of poultry, because less dense, 
and also because of the comparative absence of 
fat. It is relatively more economical, because it 
yields more available food in proportion to weight. 
The flesh of the breast of birds is the tenderest, 
and that of the back and legs most highly flavor- 
ed. In both game and poultry the land birds are 
tenderer and more digestible than water-fowl of 
the larger sort, unless the latter are long kept. 
If only the breast of wild water-fowl] is eaten its 
flavor is best when fresh. 

The flavor of snipe, plover, and woodcock is 
richer than that of quail and partridge, but both 
the latter are general favorites on account of 
their abundance of delicate white meat. Prairie 
chickens or grouse are darker in flesh. Ail white- 
fleshed game birds should be well cooked, the 
dark-fleshed ones may be served underdone if so 
preferred. This is notably the preference with 
eanvas-back ducks, which are sufficiently cooked 
by roasting from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

The game birds in season during the summer 
are as follows: May—snipe, plover, Canada reed- 
birds, and wild squabs and pigeons. June affords 
the same varieties, with a few English pheasants. 
In July only wild squabs and pigeons are fresh ; 
all other game birds on sale are refrigerated. In 
August there are Virginia reed-birds, plover, a 
few snipe, woodeock in abundance, and black- 
birds, wild squabs, pigeons, and partridges. 

The larger game birds are cooked whole if 
roasted, the feathers being removed, and the 
birds wiped with a wet towel; they are drawn, 
but never washed, and are roasted without any 
stuffing or water in the pan. Tart oranges sliced, 
green salad, or celery, are the usual garnishes for 
game. The smaller birds are either roasted over a 
slice of toast without being drawn, or are split down 
the back and broiled, and then served on toast. 

All kinds of game birds are suitable Sood for 
nervous invalids, for patients during convalescence, 
and in all except feverish conditions of the system. 

The flesh of poultry, which abounds in nitro- 
genous or flesh-forming elements, and is deficient 
in fat or heat food, is considered a delicate food 
on account of its digestibility ; its white meat is 
more easily digested than the dark, but the latter 
is more highly flavored. While the flesh of all 
poultry is less stimulating than meat, it affords 
all the nutriment which can be assimilated by an 
invalid; chickens and turkeys are the best poul- 
try for use in all cases of impaired digestion ; the 
flesh of ducks and geese is less digestible, and 
should not be used in weakened conditions of the 
digestive organs. Poultry may be prepared for 
the use of invalids by boiling or roasting, care 
being taken to serve it free from fat. A few good 
recipes for cooking it are given below. 

CmickeN JELLY (a nutritious, digestible food, 
suit thle for use in early convalesce nce, and in ge n- 
erally debilitated physical conditions).—Skin a 
medium-sized fowl, cut the flesh from the bones 
in small pieces, and crush the bones; remove all 
fat, put the meat and bones into a saucepan with 
two quarts of cold water and two tea-spoonfuls of 
salt, cover the saucepan so that no steam can es- 
cape, and cook the chicken slowly for five hours ; 
then strain the broth through a fine bolting-cloth 
sieve, or a folded towel laid in a colander, return 
it to the fire in a clean saucepan, and boil it, w- 
covered, until it is reduced about one-half, or until 
a little of it cooled on a saucer forms a jelly. Then 
season it palatably, and cool it in earthen moulds 
wet in cold water. Serve it in small quantities, ei- 
ther cold like wine jelly, or heated to form a broth. 

Cuicken Wine JELLY (a nutritious, digestible 
food, slightly stimulating, excellent in convales- 
cence and in general weakness of the entire system). 
—Prepare this jelly according to the directions 
given in the recipe for chicken jelly, allowing it 
to boil until the jelly is found to be quite stiff on 
cooling a little of it; then add to it the strained 
juice of a lemon and a gill of good sherry or Ma- 
deira wine, and cool it in earthen moulds wet in 
cold water, Use it cold. 

Cuicken Sovurrit (a light, digestible food, very 
palatable and nutritious, useful in any illness 
where animal food is allowed by the physician).— 
Remove all skin and bone from the white meat 
of cold roast chicken, and chop half a pound of it 
very fine; then rub it through a fine sieve with 
a potato-masher. Next mix together in a sauce- 
pan over the fire one dessert-spoonful each of 
butter and flour until they are smoothly blended, 
and gradually stir into them one and a half gills 
of boiling water; let this sauce boil for one min- 
ute, then mix with the chicken, season it palata- 
bly with salt and pepper, and stir it over the fire 
until the mixture is scalding hot, when remove it 
from the fire. Beat the whites of three eggs to 
a stiff froth, and the yolks to a cream; have ready 
some smali paper soufflé cases, or some sinall 
dishes suitable for serving at the table; quickly 
mix with the chicken first the yolks and then the 
whites of the eggs. Put the mixture at once into 
the cases or dishes, and bake the soufflés for fif- 
teen minutes in a hot oven. Serve them hot as 
soon as they are done. 

Bromep Caicken (a nutritious, digestible, and 
appetizing food, suitable in convalescence).—Care- 
fully pluck and singe a young chicken, wipe it 
with a wet towel, split it down the back, and re- 
move the entrails without breaking them ; cut off 
the head, neck, and feet, break the joints of the 
wings and legs to flatten the bird, lay it between 
the bars of a buttered double wire gridiron, and 
expose the inside to a good fire for about twenty 
minutes, taking care not to burn it; then turn 
the breast to the fire just long enough to brown 
it delicately. Have ready a hot dish, lay the 
broiled chicken on it, season it lightly with salt 
and pepper, put a table-spoonful of sweet butter 
on it, and serve it at once. If the patient’s con- 
dition will permit the use of water-cress or let- 
tuce, either will be found to make an acceptable 
garnish for the dish. 
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AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
AurreD Domert’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harprr’s 
MaGazing, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs, Harper & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable wnderstanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harper & Brorners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swarn Grrrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. MILvet, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Hanrer & 
Brotuers, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harver’s MaGazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harprr’s 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harper's Bazar, $200; 
one page Harper’s YounG Prope, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrrr & Brotuers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Domert 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 





OUTSIDE THE FAMILY. 


T OTHING has yet been found on earth 
| more beautiful than the family rela- 
tion. So beautiful, indeed, is it that its 
phrases have even been used to typify the 
beauty of the life to come in heavenly 
mansions. 

It has grown up from its beginnings in 
barbarism to its present almost perfect con- 
dition, and under its beneficent influence 
civilization has advanced and mankind has 
developed. 

Yet, for all that, there are a goodly num- 
ber of young people who are sheltered by 
its fostering care, and who would have 
been, of course, but waifs and castaways 
without it, who, during certain years when 
it is of nearly as great importance to them 
as in their first years of utter helplessness, 
fail to appreciate its full worth, find many 
of its wholesome restraints irksome, and 
confess no charm in the best of its opportu- 
nities. To them the society of some one 
unconnected by family ties is insuperably 
more congenial than the society of those at 
home; they will leave home and its needs 
and duties at any time for the habitat of 
the chosen ally or confederate; and they 
will impart confidences, hopes, fears, and 
joys to the ear of this companion, of the ex- 
istence of which those at home are entirely 
unconscious, 

It is not to be wished that the young 
should form no friendships; those are a de- 
light of which one would be very ill-con- 
ditioned to deprive them, for friendships 
are stimulating and fertilizing to the men- 
tal nature, and often to the moral; if they 
lead one into sentimental weakness, that is 
to be guarded against, for, like everything 
else in the world, they are liable to abuses ; 
and they should always be capable of ad- 
mitting a third party without the let and 
hinderance of jealousy or suspicion. 

But a friendship in which one confides 
more to the friend than to a sister or to a 
mother is one of which it is safe for the 
parties to it to mistrust themselves, unless 
formed in mature years and with all the 
aids of ripe experience and sound judgment, 
not usually the peculiar possessions of the 
very young, to guide it. 

Of course there are many points in their 
tender lives and fresh fancies where young 
people feel one so much their elder as their 
mother can not be in full sympathy. It 
often seems to them that they must be the 
first human being who has felt this or that 
emotion, been brightened by this or that 
thought. They are delighted to shed the 
brightness over another of equal years, to 








find the emotion shared by another who has 
had the same feeling in turn ; some of it, per- 
haps, however harmless, they would be shy 
to speak of to a mother, and can not breathe 
to a sister, who might let the mother know 
it. The bond of sympathy created thus 
embraces them more firmly at every inter- 
view; they are fortunate if no morbidly 
foolish affection and devotion spring from 
the intimacy they encourage. 
Yet it is possible that what one is shy to 
speak of to a mother had better remain 
,among the unspoken things that do their 
work within the heart silently. If differ- 
ence of age is the only hinderance, then 
there is seldom so much difference of age 
between sisters that sisterly confidence can 
not fill all the requirements of the period. 
Often, it must be admitted, a certain pro- 
portion of vanity mingles in these intimate 
girlish friendships. The friend admires one, 
sees all the best side, since one reveals no 
other, the aspirations and dreams and lofty 
thoughts—idealizes one, in short. There isa 
measure of romance enjoyed all the time by 
one conscious that none of one’s daily en- 
tourage knows anything of this bright side 
of the moon, and the homage is as pungent 
and pleasant as that incense which tickles 
the nostrils of a god. The sister, on the 
other hand, is apt to render unto C&sar the 
things that are C#sar’s. She sees the short- 
comings one does not acknowledge ; knows 
that if one intends to reform the world one 
had better begin with her own sleeping-room 
and drawers of lace and ribbons, where con- 
fusion very likely reigns; with her own half- 
performed toilette, it may be; with her own 
idleness, or conceit, or temper. The sister 
knows one is asloven; or, if not a sloven, a 
procrastinator whose best intentions come 
to nothing; and if not that, then possibly 
a make-believe, or a domineering tyrant, or 
a selfish visionary, or anything and every- 
thing of which one forgets the possibility 
while hoping and perchance believing that 
one is just the opposite. The sister will 
help, will listen, will love, in spite of faults, 
but will not flatter and admire, in the ma- 
jority of instances, and innocent admiration 
is often something as necessary as sunshine. 
Well, then, why not make her admire ? 
The young girl who leaves no duty undone 
of all the simple home duties, who is care- 
ful, industrious, unselfish, good - natured, 
thoughtful of the older, indulgent to the 
younger, can give free scope to fancy and as- 
piration, and find no drawback either to the 
outflow of admiration or to the unbounded 
worship that only fully appreciating sister 
san give to sister, and which, unlike the 
usual outside friendship, is pretty sure to 
last forever, carrying with it, over and above 
the personal tie, that family tie which no- 
thing can destroy, and which survives death. 
And, again, the mother who keeps herself 
young, who does not hold herself as an awful 
deity on a throne of judgment, who is not 
ready to pounce on every failing, but who 
conquers failing by subtly suggesting better 
things, who enters into pleasures and sym- 
pathizes with griefs and hopes, lets the chil- 
dren feel her oneness with them, will be apt 
to elicit confidences, and perhaps herself be- 
come the intimate friend of the daughter 
who needs a confidante. And who is there 
that loves more or is better fitted than mo- 
ther or sister to be this special confidante ? 
If one must needs make a fool of one’s self in 
these matters, who is abler to help one out 
of the diffienlty or to shield one in it than 
members of one’s own family? And who 
does not know the mischief wrought by the 
implanting of such confidences and the not 
infrequent betrayal of family or other than 
merely personal affairs outside the family 
bounds? No mother that can help it, hav- 
ing brought up her own daughter carefully, 
is willing to let her come into too close con- 
tact with the ind and nature of some one’s 
daughter less carefully reared; and we think 
that wherever there is any danger of such a 
thing, it lies chiefly within the gentle en- 
deavor of the mother to prevent it. 





HOW MR. BLACK PRONOUNCES 
YOLANDE. 


T seems a pity to add fuel to the flames of dis- 
putation in this too disputatious world by 
propounding such a problem as Mr. Black has 
put before his admirers in the novel which he is 
now publishing in the Bazar. A host of readers 
are already inquiring whether they shall adopt 
the French, English, or Italian pronunciation of 
the pretty name which he has exhumed from the 
old Provengal chronicles, and which, after all, is 
only another form of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Io- 
lanthe. There is no record of the number of 
divorces that have grown out of household differ- 
ences wherein the husband declared that . 





“The Princess of Thule 
Was a princess unruly,” 
while the wife, with true loyalty to her sex, in- 
sisted that 
“The Princess of Thule 
Lived always by rule.” 
As every man is supposed to be the best au- 
thority in the pronunciation of his own name, 





and an author accordingly should be expected to 
know how to pronounce the names of his literary 
bantlings, an appeal was made to Mr, Black to 
relieve the world of further wrangling on this 
vexed and important question. The following 
answer proves the distinguished author to be 
possessed of diplomatic talent not less shining 
than that by which he has made his mark in lit- 
erature : 
“ YOLANDE.” 

They say the author's spelling was planned 

To make the people pronounce Yolande; 

And who could think ’twould be found handy 

To use the cumbrous form Yolandé ? 

Thongh those who wished a rhyme for Holland 

Were doubtless welcome quite to Yolande; 

But now upon us it has dawned 

*T were better far to say Yolande. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CARPETS, 


HERE is a decided tendency toward lighter 

colors for carpets, for upholstery goods, and 
for wall-coverings. Soft neutral tints are chosen 
in carpets, and the object is to avoid all striking 
effects both in design and color, so that the carpet 
may serve as an unobtrusive background for the 
furniture. Black and very dark grounds are dis- 
appearing from all carpets except those for halls, 
libraries, and dining-rooms, while those for draw- 
ing - rooms, parlors, reception - rooms, chambers, 
and sitting-rooms have subdued shades of old 
blue, olive, India red, sage green, écru, or golden 
brown; the terra-cotta, S¢vres blue, Pompeiian 
rose, and imperial yellows used last year are still 
seen, with pearl, sky blue, and shrimp colors for 
the lightest grounds. The designs are small and 
intricate, being made up of geometric figures, or 
palms, latticed bars, tapestry patterns, conven- 
tionalized flowers of small sizes, Oriental designs 
copied literally from antique rugs, or else the en- 
tire carpet may be a single plain color, or a mé- 
lange of many colors without any set pattern. 
All carpets are bordered, and the same good de- 
signs and quiet colors shown in royal Axminsters 
may be found in the most inexpensive ingrains. 
For large drawing-rooms the Axminster carpets 
with deep pile are sold by the yard, or else the 
measure of the room is taken and the entire car- 
pet is woven in one piece to fit it. These luxu- 
riously tufted carpets are also woven in patterns 
like those of rugs for halls, in India designs for 
libraries, and in rather dark tapestry effects for 
dining-rooms. The serviceable Wilton carpets 
are chosen for smaller drawing-rooms, halls, din- 
ing-rooms, and libraries, in mingled patterns of 
two tones of one color for the centre, while there 
are several colors in the wide border. Moquette 
carpets are now ranged among the showy and in- 
expensive carpets, as they resemble Axminsters 
in appearance, but, it must be added, they are 
far less durable. They may be had in the fash- 
ionable rug designs, but are more often seen in 
the light floriated designs that the French con- 
sider so decorative. Body Brussels carpets for 
the entire house are chosen by people of taste 
with means to furnish well, but who do not care 
to follow every change in fashion; in these car- 
pets the figures are well woven through, so that 
the colors may be seen on the wrong side. Next 
these are the tapestry Brussels carpets that make 
as good a show as the body Brussels, but do not 
wear well, as the colors are not woven in, and are 
soon defaced, leaving an unsightly gray surface. 
Indian and Persian rugs are in great favor, es- 
pecially for halls, dining-rooms, and libraries in 
town houses, and for all the rooms of country 
houses. Good floors of hard wood are more ap- 
preciated yearly, and where this expense is too 
great a border of two or more kinds of wood in 
stripes or a pattern is put around the room, and 
the rug, or a carpet made square and bordered 
in rug fashion, covers the middle of the floor. 
English designers have provided these square 
carpets in a single piece of ingrain, woven in 
beautiful designs and colors, that are within the 
reach of people of small means, and are excel- 
lent for small rooms, for flats, and for summer 
houses. They are put down on an ordinary floor, 
and may be finished out around the room with a 
breadth of red or olive Chinese matting, or they 
may be thrown down on a floor covered with mat- 
ting, in order to give more warmth. The plain 
ingrain “filling” of a solid color is also used to 
fill out these square carpets. The -prices begin 
as low as $16 for carpets three vards square. 
English three-ply carpets are woven in similar 
squares, but are more expensive. Both square 
and round stair-rods are shown in brass, bronze, 
French gilt, or nickel, and there are cheaper wood- 
en rods for upper flights and for basement stairs. 
For those who object to rods, that sometimes mar 
the pile of stair carpets, there are fanciful metal 
pins to fasten the carpet on each side and in the 
middle of each step. Chinese matting for sum- 
mer rooms is shown in solid India red and olive 
green, or with gay checks, bars, and plaids of sev- 
eral colors. It is an effective background for 
Persian or India rugs in summer cottages, and 
a breadth of it is tacked around the room as a 
dado; the rattan window-shades that exclude*the 
light and admit the air are used with these, and 
should be of the same color. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


The English styles now most commended by 
dealers in household furniture are those of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century—the styles 
of a hundred years ago—in preference to the 
earlier English styles that have become so com- 
monly known under the names of Elizabethan 
and Queen Anne. In third-rate shops every bit 


of furniture with spindles or a balustrade is 
dubbed Queen Anne, and every straight-backed 
chair is Elizabethan, but the craze for such things 
has been overdone, and at first-class houses 
this jargon is entirely dropped, in the same way 
that Eastlake’s name has long since given place 
| to that of Sheraton, Chippendale, Adam, or other 
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designers. But in visiting the large ware-rooms 
great divezsity is found, and dealers whose styles 
have hitherto been exclusively English now dis- 
play also the artistic designs of the Italian and 
the French Renaissance, and the concession is 
everywhere made that Louis Seize furniture, with 
its gold and white lacquer and its rich stuffs for 
upholstery and hangings, is best suited to grand 
drawing-rooms in the houses of millionaires. 
Other French styles lately adopted are copied 
from those of the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies, showing especially the massive designs in 
vogue under Louis XI, Francis I., Henri IL., and 
Louis XIIL, which are thought appropriate for 
the stately halls, libraries, and dining-rooms of 
modern mansions. The elaborate Louis Quatorze 
fashions now revived in France are not yet in 
favor here except for occasional pieces, but those 
of Louis Quinze are kindred to the Louis Seize 
styles, and are sometimes preferred for special 
rooms. The antique classic styles of the First 
Empire are'seldom employed for an entire room, 
but there may be a sofa and chairs in these 
quaint severe shapes in rooms not furnished in 
any pure style, and the fancy for cabinets, ar- 
moires, and escritoires of this period has had 
much influence in bringing into general use the 
mahogany with brass mouldings in which these 
styles are most often represented. The heavy 
ponderous designs of the Italian Renaissance are 
commended for grand libraries and dining halls, 
and are best expressed in black woods richly 
carved, inlaid with ivory, and upholstered with 
aatique tapestry. 
WOODS, STUFFS, ETC. 

Mahogany is the wood in favor for the greatest 
number of rooms, and is richly carved or inlaid 
with brass, but is handsome enough when left 
plain, and its beauty is enhanced by age. Cherry 
is reddened to resemble mahogany, or is treated 
in its natural color. Circassian walnut, like dark 
olive-wood, and in its natural shading, is new and 
fashionable. Rose-wood is again in favor for 
drawing-room furniture. English oak is used for 
dining-rooms, and red oak and San Domingo ma- 
hogany for libraries ; these are employed not only 
for the movable pieces of furniture, but for the 
architectural wood-work, the wainscoting, the 
mantel and its shelves that are built above it, 
the doors, window-frames, ete. For black 
the smooth cherry is not now ebonized by fash- 
ionable dealers, but mahogany is blackened to 


sets 





show the grain, and gives a soft tone more like | 


ebony than can be had in other woods. American 
walnut is out of fashion. The light woods for 
chambers are ash and oak, and there are many 
bedroom sets of cherry both in its light color and 
stained red to imitate mahogany. Carving done 
on the piece or inserted in panels is the prevail- 
ing ornament for all woods. 

Figured stuffs are used for upholstery, for cur- 
tains, and for covering walls. Silk tapestry of 
the most delicate and exquisite shades and faded 
dull hues, rich damasks, and velours of raised fig- 
ures on satin ground are used for drawing-rooms. 


Silk plush is said by many to have had its day of | 


favor, but is such an effective ground for embroid- 
ery and the decorations of app'ied work cut from 
tapestries that it is still much used; there are 
also beautiful covers of stamped and of plain 
plush in the dull old blue, rose amber, copper red, 
olive, sage green, sapphire, shrimp pink, and terra- 
cotta shades, put on plain (without tufting), and 
trimmed with passementerie which is partly of 
gilt, thick tufted narrow fringes, and wider 
fringes with Chinese netted heading of silk and 
gilt, and pendent tassels, Satin is little used, 
and there are few repped stuffs either of wool or 
silk. A fabrie called jute velours resembles 
the serviceable mohair plush, but has a lustrous 
sheen like velvet, and may be had in plain colors, 
or stamped in Oriental designs, or else embroid- 
ered with tinsel threads, when it becomes quite 
costly. Wool tapestries of antique designs are 
handsome, durable, and inexpensive. Raw silk 
covers have lost favor. Embroidery done on 
plush or on satin, Beauvais tapestries, and the 
costly Gobelin tapestries are used both on the 
furniture and on the walls of richly furnished 
rooms. There are also many wall-hangings of 
silks, and unique English woollen fabrics are used 
both on the walls and on the furniture. Cre- 
tonnes, glazed English chintz, momie-cloth, and 
repped cottons stamped with quaint figures and 
flowers in rich and in delicate colors, nearly cov- 
ering the ground, are used for chambers. There 
are also new Japanese silks and Japanese chintzes 
of fine cotton for small reception-rooms and 
chambers. Stamped leathers painted by hand, 
or plain or richly gilded and embossed, are used 
for dining-rooms, libraries, and halls. Alligator 
leather is also used in various colors. 
Transparent silks and Japanese pongees of 
light quality are used for curtains in country 
houses, White embroidered muslin with small 
figures in the middle, a wide vine pattern for a 
border, and scalloped edges, is used for curtains 
next the sash in both city and country houses. 
The holland shades either of white or écru are 
placed inside the sash curtain, and may be slight- 
ly embroidered or edged with linen fringe or with 
lace. The curtains in the room are of Madras 
muslin or lace, or of grenadine or scrim trimmed 
with antique lace, and are strung on rings and 
poles without cornice above; these are left 
straight and flowing, and are just long enough to 
reach the floor. If a heavy pair of curtains is 
added inside these, they may be looped back on 
each side, or else one is looped and the other 
hangs straight, and a scarf is thrown over the 
top with careless grace; a straight valance is 
sometimes added, but there are few lambrequins. 
Madras muslin is used in plain cream white for 
French curtains that are next the sash, and in 
many colors for the flowing inside curtains, also 
for vestibule windows. Colored embroidery on 
white gauze is a beautiful novelty for curtains, 
and there are transparent Japanese gauzes both 
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painted and embroidered for shades and slight 
sereen curtains. Cretonne curtains are made up 
showily with frills and festoons, puffs, and box- 
pleatings of the material without fringe or lace, 
and the furniture is upholstered in the same way 
for cottage parlors and for chambers of city 
houses. 

Wall-papers copy the designs of tapestry, 
velours, and other rich stuffs, even imitating em- 
broideries, braidings, and gilt cord work. As we 
have already said, the colors are lighter, and are 
in soft low tones, and the figures cover the ground 
well. French papers for reception- rooms and 
parlors have copper, bronze, silver, or gilt grounds 
with floral and antique designs of quiet colors. 
A wide frieze at the top is very generally used, 
but the dado is not insisted upon unless the ceil- 
ing is very high. Leathers are copied in paper 
for halls and dining-rooms. Some of the best 
houses use the material of the furniture cover- 
ings altogether for wall-hangings, but this is too 
costly for plain houses. 

Stained and jewelled glass enters largely into 
the decoration of modern houses. It has long 
been used for vestibule side lights and for parts 
of doors, and is now used as a transom across 
the top of windows to shorten the apparent height 
of the window; the curtain rod is placed just be- 
low this, and the curtain falls from it. The Jap- 
anese grille, used effectively across the top of long 
narrow windows, is a fretwork of. wood with 
stained glass, in which appear to be great jewels 
behind the lattice to givessoft color to the light 
that enters the room, A grille of orass or of 
wrought iron with jewelled glass is liked for ves- 
tibules. Pavements of ftalian mosaics are used 
for vestibules and for hearths, and for bordering 
floors of large rooms, like picture-galleries. The 
marble tops for buffets, cabinets, and bureaus 
that had fallen into disuse of late years are now 
revived, and are especially liked in dark colors 
showing rich veins, but there are also many clear 
white marbles used, especially with chamber fur- 
niture. Brass-work is another conspicuous orna- 
ment of rich modern furniture, and there is a 
new and perhaps passing fancy for metallic 
leaves and plants of natural size applied as orna- 
ments to frames, screens, friezes, etc. Bevelled 
edges as thick as the means will permit are liked 
for ornamental mirrors, and for the plate-glass 
doors of cabinets, sideboards, etc. 


DRAWING-ROOMS, RECEPTION-ROOMS, ETC. 


The grand drawing-rooms fitted up in Louis 
Seize style have ivory white lacquer or enamelled 
wood with gilt mouldings and applied decora- 
tions of geld of different colors for all the wood- 
work of the room—its doors, mantels, ete. The 
low round luxurious chairs are also of white and 
gilt wood upholstered with silk tapestries, dam- 
asks, or velours, of pale blue, rose, or mingled 
colors; two kinds of arm-chairs,a sofa, and 
some lighter reception- chairs are covered to 
match, and there may be others with gilt wood 
frames, covered with embroidery or Gobelin tap- 
estries for odd pieces, The cabinet with its 
round front and the low tables are also white 
and gilt. Other drawing-rooms in the French 
styles are fitted up with light woods, such as satin- 
wood richly carved, and ornamented with panels 
and brass-work. For less elaborate rooms that 
are still very elegant, like the long salon parlors 
of many New York houses, a suite of four or five 
pieces is chosen of rose-wood or mahogany hand- 
somely carved, and these are upholstered to match, 
in order to give a prominent color, and the other 
pieces may be odd both in colors and designs. 
The sofas of such suites may have two or three 
luxurious pillow backs, or they may be shorter 
with square back and arms of carved wood, with 
merely the seats covered plainly with silk tapes- 
tries or with plush in rich sapphire blue, shrimp- 
color, olive, or terra-cotta. The Sheraton cabinet 
may be of rose-wood, or else there is a mahogany 
cabinet inlaid with brass in the Empire style. 
Square tables for the centre of the room are of 
carved mahogany, or they have marquetry tops, 
or perhaps are covered with mosaics or Mexican 
onyx. Smaller reception-rooms have the wood- 
work and furniture of ebony, the walls covered 
with Japanese silk, and the ceiling painted to 
match. Japanese materials of small figures cov- 
er the furniture, and this furniture is all in small 
pieces, such as low tables, short sofas, and hang- 
ing cabinets. The inlaid wood floor has a light 
rug upon it. Curtains and portiéres of Japanese 
silks and an ornamental grille may be added, 
with a shelf above the portiére for bright bits of 
china. Mirrors of bevelled glass in Venetian 
forms complete this charming interior. 
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DINING-ROOMS, 


Square tables are now used for dinner and 
breakfast rooms. The favorite wood for these 
is oak, but there are also many dining-rooms fit- 
ted up with mahogany or with cherry. The buf- 
fet or sideboard is in English designs with bev- 
elled glass or brass decorations, or else it is richly 
carved in the Flemish fashion. Plainer side- 
boards have shelves without glass doors for chi- 
na, and may have a colored marble or plain wood 
top, either of which must be covered with a linen 
cloth embroidered in colors or ornamented with 
drawn-work, and fringed on the ends. The chairs 
have high square backs, and for comfort should 
have low arms, and are upholstered with leather 
or with tapestry, or else they have seats of closely 
woven cane, which is greatly preferred to those 
of open plaited cane. A tasteful dining-room 
near the reception-room described above would 
have the ceiling and the high wainscoting of 
wood, leather for the walls and upholstery, and 
furniture of oak lightly carved. There are papers 
that imitate leather admirably for such rooms. 


LIBRARIES AND SITTING-ROOMS. 


Mahogany is in favor for libraries, and is es- 
pecially liked for the large square writing-table, 
which is richly carved and without a cover. The 








book-cases are low and very simply shaped, being 
merely shelves with bevelled glass doors. Mo- 
hair plush, either olive or terra-cotta red, is liked 
for handsome libraries, and the walls are covered 
with tapestry. Simpler rooms that serve for sit- 
ting-room as well as library have lighter woods 
for mantel and hanging shelves, low standing 
shelves for books, without glass doors, but with 
silk or chintz curtains, plain Brussels or Wilton 
carpet, with a hard-wood margin next the walls, 
a table covered with gray, blue, or terra-cotta 
cloth ; and to these many odd chairs are added, 
such as red, black, or gilt willow chairs with plush 
cushions tied in, quaint old-fashioned fiddle-back 
chairs with embroidered seats, a high straight- 
back Newport rocker of black wood, with the 
cushions tied in with large bows, or a Shaker 
rocker with any odd stuff for covering, and large 
cords and tassels for its ornaments. 


CHAMBERS. 


Both light and dark woods are used for cham- 
ber suites, and the styles remain very simple. The 
carved mahogany suites have beds with high 
head-boards, and many have canopies. For light 
woods, such as ash and oak, the lower square-cor- 
nered English styles are liked. The large four- 
post bedsteads are being used for handsome 
rooms, and the Continental fashion of two single 
beds under one canopy is also being adopted here. 
The fashion gains ground of discarding large pil- 
lows and shams, and using only a bolster during 
the day, and adding small sleeping pillows at 
night. This bolster may be round, and regularly 
upholstered with the material used for the spread 
and for the furniture covering, but the oblong 
bolster, which is broader than its height, is now 
preferred ; this has a simple slip of linen, and is 
covered up out of sight in the day-time by the 
counterpane, which is carried up over it and tuck- 
ed in at the top. A lady’s own room, fitted up 
by an artistic furnisher, may have a parquetry 
floor, with a deep blue Daghestan rug, walls cov- 
ered with Japanese chintz, and the ceiling in tent 
shape to lower the height. The simple furniture 
is of mahogany, and consists of a dressing-table 
with movable glass, a bureau which is merely a 
chest of drawers, two small mahogany tables, two 
single beds under one canopy, two or three arm- 
chairs, some lighter chairs, and a rocker with 
loose pillows tied in with cords and tassels. At 
the foot of the bed is a lounge covered with Jap- 
anese chintz silk in which no special color pre- 
vails. The bed has an eider-down silk cover 
tucked under and carried over the oval: bolster, 
leaving the rich wood of the head of the bed in 
full view. Mahogany mantel with shelves and a 
bevelled glass mirror above. Curtains of Jap- 
anese chintz, with bands of Japanese silk around 
the edge and across the bottom, finished with silk 
ball fringe. Portitres of Japanese silk hung on 
poles between the jambs, 





HALLS, 


Halls are furnished with a settee of wood, a 
mirror with pegs in the frame, a table of carved 
wood, and high chairs with box seats. The floor 
and wainscoting are of hard wood, with a pre- 
ference for oak, and a wooden ceiling with cross- 
beams is added. The handsomest halls have 
Oriental rugs on inlaid wood floors, mosaic floors 
for the vestibule, marble wainscoting, jewelled 
doors, or a stained glass transom, a marble vase 
on the newel-post, from which gas-lights spring 
out, and stairs of easy tread—only six and three- 
fourth inches for each step—that are too hand- 
some to be carpeted. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
W. & J. Stoane; Herter Brorners; Corrier & 
Co.; A. Kimpet & Sons; Portier & Srymus; L. 
Marcorre & Co.; Warren Warp & Co.; and De 
GraaF & Tayor. 








PERSONAL. 


Str Joun MACDONALD has brought forward 
a bill in the Canadian Parliament allowing the 
suffrage to single women and widows on the 
sume terms as men. 

—Mr. ‘‘ Adirondack’? MurRaAyY says that the 
journalistic interviewing is a nationalization of 
the sewing society; in the one case women tear 
reputations to pieces, and in the other the news- 
papers do so. Some people do think that way. 

—Mrs. Mary HALLock Foore uses the “ thee” 
and ‘**thou’’ of the Quakers. She illustrates her 
own stories. She has a husband and children, 
and dresses and conducts herself generally in a 
quiet fashion. 

—Colonel W. A. Rogsiine, the engineer of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, has leased the Mayer cottage 
on the Point at Newport. 

—Launt THompson is to make the statue of 
Admiral Dupont. 

—Mrs. Saran Ray is a Leadville laundress 
who has made a million dollars. 

—Mr. Pau. ButLer, General BUTLER’s only 
son, is in Europe this summer. 

—Mrs. Lucy Stone is troubled with a bron- 
chial cough, which her friends all hope to be 
merely temporary. 

—Mr. T. B. ALDRICH’s recent purchase of a 
house on Mount Vernon Street, Boston, looks as 
if Beacon Hill had been mistaken for Parnassus. 

—General JuBAL A. EARLY proposes a con- 
tribution from fifty individuals, himself one of 
them, toward raising fifty thousand dollars for 
a bronze equestrian statue of Ropert E. Leg. 

—One of the three Misses Caton, of Maryland, 
who became the Duchess of Leeds, the Marchio- 
ness of Wellesley, and Lady STarrorD, was din- 
ing at the palace, when a gentleman asked her 
if she came from that part of America where 
they ‘calculate.’ The King interrupted him 
at once by saying, ‘She comes from that part 
of America where they fascinate,’ which was 
very neat for a king. 

—The wife of one of the colored servants at 
the White House last winter, being extremely ill, 
was supplied by the President not only witb all 
necessary comforts, but with flowers from his 
own desk. One day the more than usual horde 
of Congressmen made him forget the sick wo- 








man, and he did not think of her till in the mid- 


dle of a state dinner, when he quietly gathered a 
bunch of the finest from the mass of bloom on 
the table directly before him, and beckoning a 
servant, sent the invalid her flowers, which, so 
sent, did her more good than medicine. 

—The founder of the astronomical observato- 
ry at Oakland, California, Mr. CHaBort, has stip 
ulated that the telescope shall be free for public 
use, 

—Lady Wivpe writes that women in Boston 
are intense and transcendental; in Philadelphia 
they cultivate literature, poetry, and art; in 
Washington every young lady looks forward to 
being elected to the English peerage; but that 
New York is the paradise of women, where men 
toil to cover their wives with diamonds. 

—The text, music, and illustrations in pen and 
ink of a large quarto book containing the folk- 
lore of the Tuscan contadini, taken from their 
own lips, is the work of a young Boston lady, 
daughter of ALEXANDER the portrait painter. 
The verses, written in English and Italian, are 
framed or separated by drawings of the mount- 
ain plants of the region, while many pages are 
headed by bars of music giving the air belonging 
to the succeeding legend. Mr. Ruskin was so 
much delighted with this book that he has 
bought it, for three thousand dollars, for his 
Shefficld Museum. 

—The original portrait of Governor EnpicoTtT 
is the property of WituiaMm P. Enpicort, of Sa- 
lem, father of Judge Enpicért, having descend- 
ed to him, as the eldest son of the eldest son, 
direct from the old Governor, together with the 
sword with which the cross was cut from the 
King’s colors. 

Owing to his opera of Taffy and Old Munch, 
Mr. JeExnoME HOPKINS has been enabled to pay 
off the last of his debts on account of his *‘ Or- 
pheus Free Singing School” in New York— 
debts which have annoyed him for thirteen 
years—and he now hopes to re-open his free 
schools in the autumn. 

—A few years ago there was a talk of pulling 
down the house where RAPHAEL was born, in 
Urbino, Italy, and as funds were not forth-com- 
ing to buy it, Mr. Morris Moore secured the 
monument to the town, for which he was made 
a citizen of Urbmo, 

—Miss Artuur, niece of the President, is in 
Mexico with Vice-President EpmuNps and 
family. 

Mrs. STOWE arrived at the North with the 
birds and flowers. 

—PavL Hayne’s white cottage, set in fifty 
acres of ground, was the gift of ex-Governor 
Coiquitt, of Georgia, after the poet’s house 
had burned down. 

—About a hundred letters, written to THack- 
ERAY by his mother, besides many other private 
memoranda, have been discovered by the editor 
of a London magazine locked up in an old writ- 
ing-desk in the possession of a dealer in second- 
hand furniture, which the editor has turned over 
to Mrs. Rircute, THACKERAY’s daughter ANNE, 
having paid tive hundred dollars for the collee- 
tion. 

—The Princess Louise while in the Bermudas 
composed the “ Calabash Polka,’ which is to be 
produced by the orchestra of the Hamilton Foot- 
Guards at the next state ball. 

—It is reported that the object of the recent 
arrest of Louise MICHEL is to make inquiries into 
her meutal condition, as it is said that, while a 
servant-girl, she fell violently in love with a son 
of the house where she served, and became irri- 
tated beyond control by the social considera- 
tions which forbade their marriage, and wildly 
adopted the principles of Socialism. 

—Sir ArTHUR KENNEDY, Governor of Queens- 
land, has ruled over Sierra Leone, West Austra- 
lia, Vancouver's Island, the West African settle- 
ments, and Hong-Kong; he is seventy-fonr. 

—The only Italian operas which are well pat- 
ronized in Italy are of the older schools, Dont- 
zeTTi’s and VeRpDI’s earlier works, says the Vi- 
ennese critic Dr. HousLick. 

—Mr. Brrpeg, an English missionary, has been 
settled in the Feejee Islands fifteen years, and 
has mastered the language, and supplied an al- 
phabet to it, portions of the New Testament in 
the Feejee tongue being now in print translated 
by him. 

—It is said that the Queen of Greece will at- 
tend the Czar’s coronation incognita. 

—The laboring-men in one of the Earl of Jer- 
sey’s Oxfordshire villages have been given fifteen 
acres of ground by him in plots of from half an 
ucre to three acres each. 

—The family of GzorG von MasLatu, who 
was murdered the other day, was known in Ger- 
many us one of * the seven families” whose sim- 
ple “von’’ was thought far more distinguished 
than the title of prince, for which reason, per- 
haps, they have often refused the highest titles 
of nobility. 

—A niece of WaGNeER’s has been appointed 
Royal Professor of the School of Music by the 
King of Bavaria, which is the first time a Ger- 
man woman has received such an appointment, 

—Sir Jutius Benevict, who has not been in 
America since he brought us Jenny LiInp, who 
was a pupil of Weperand knew Goetug, thinks 
of paying us another visit. 

—An account of her remarkable ascents this 
winter of Mont Blanc, the Aiguille du Midi, Col 
du Chardonnet, ete., is to be published by the 
wife of Colonel FREDERICK BURNABY, illustrated 
by photographs taken by the author, under the 
name of The High Alpsin Winter ; or, Wintering in 
Search of Health. 

—Two young ladies of Bengal took B.A. de- 
grees at the last examination at the Calcutta 
University. 

—President Grévy has informally approved 
of BARTHOLDI!’S great statue, and General STONE 
has begun the excavations on Bedloe’s Island for 
the foundation. 

—The Princess of Wales is in deep sorrow for 
the death of Mrs. Stonor, who has been attach- 
ed to her household ever since she has been in 
England. 

—President Extor, of Harvard, does not be- 
lieve that young men and women between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty are best educated to- 
gether; President Rosrson, of Brown, is not 
ready to favor the introduction of young women 
into that college; President CALDWELL, of Vas- 
sar, would be glad to see the experiment of co- 
education tried anywhere but at Vassar; Presi- 
dent See.ye, of Amherst, thinks it is not desira- 
ble; while President Bascom, of the University 
of Wisconsin, says that an experience of ten 
years in large college classes convinces him that 
co-education is pre-eminently the fitting method 

of training our youth. 


























HARPER’S BAZAR. 











« - Inrant’s Quittep Bi. 


INFANT’s SHIRT For pattern see description in 
Pog # Supplement. 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 60-62. 











Suirt ror Cup From 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Figs. 58 and 59. 
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Inrant’s Lone Perricoat. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Caicp’s Couar. 


For description see Supplement. 
Inrant’s Drawers. 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No, XVIL., Fig. 55. 


Cotton Satteen House Dress. 

Tue skirt and polonaise of which the dress con- 
sists are of dark blue plain satteen, trimmed with 
figured satteen with a light blue ground, which is 
embroidered at the edge. The skirt has a deep 
figured border, and the long plain polonaise has 
a Byron collar and mock 
vest. Satin ribbon bows 
are on the polonaise. 


Infant’s Knitted 
Sacque. 


THis sacque is knitted 
with fine white knitting cot- 













Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


— 


Fig. 1.—Ptarn ann Prawn Woot 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Cioak ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD.—{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10.) 





Corpep Watst ror CHILD FROM 





1 tro 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Figs. 48 and 49. 




















Inrant’s Knitrep Sacqve. 
For pattern see Supplement, 


No. XL, Figs. 46 and 47. 













Cap ror Girt 1 Year Oup. 
For description see Supplement. 


Cap ror Girt 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


ton or knitting silk of 
a light color and steel 
needles. The body is in 
close work, and the low- 
er edge and sleeves are 
finished with an open- 
work border. A narrow 
ribbon is run through 
the row of holes at the 
neck and tied behind. 
Cut the paper pattern ac- 
cording to Figs. 46 and 
47, Supplement. Begin 
at the lower edge with a 
foundation of 299 stitch- 
es, and knit forward and 
back. Knit the 1lst-3d 
rounds to appear purled 
on the right side, and as 
the work is right side up 
in the even rounds, the 
Ist round will be in plain 
knitting, the 2d purled, 
and the 3d plain; slip 
the first stitch in every 
round, and, beginning at 
the 4th round, always 
knit plain the 4 stitches 
after the slipped first 
stitch, and also the last 
5 stitches in the round. 
4th round.— * T.o. (put 
the thread over the nee- 
dle), k. (knit plain) 3, n. 
2 (narrow 2 stitches, to 
do which slip the next 
st. (stitch), k. the follow- 
ing 2 together, and cast 
off the slipped st. over 
the resulting st.), k. 3, 
t.o., k. 1; repeat from 
*, but in the last repeti- 
tion omit the last k. 1. 


5th round.—P. (purl) 
throughout. 6th - 12th 
rounds. Work as in the 


4th and 5th rounds alter- 
nately. Repeat the Ist- 
12th rounds 3 times, and 


CueMIsE ror Girt FRoM 2 TO 4 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XVIII, Figs. 56 and 57. 













For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Apron ror Girt From 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52.) 






Fig. 1.—Inrant’s 








Invant’s Piqué Bis. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XV., Fig. 53. 





YEARS OLD. 





Drawers ror CHILD FRoM 1 TO 

2 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XVL, Fig. 54. 


Cap. 











VOLUME XVI., NO. 22. 





FLANNEL Petticoat ror CHILp 
FROM 1 

For pattern a 

plement, No. 


To 2 YEARS OLD, 


nd description see Sup- 
XL, Figs. 50 and 51. 
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s Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Figs. 41-43. 





Fig. 2.—Cuitp’s Cotar. 


For description see Supplement. 


then once more the 1st—3d rounds. 


—K. 2 st. together, k. 2, 


52d round. 
then throughout alter- 


nately k. 2 st. together and k. 8, closing with 4 


st. worked like the first 4. 
54th round.—Alternately 


¥ 


53d round.—Purled. 
p.4 and k. 2. 55th 
round,— Work all 
the st. to look the 
same as those in 
the preceding round. 
56th round.—P. 1, 
then alternately k. 
2 and p. 4. 57th 
round.—Work as in 
the 55th. Continue 





Fig. 2.—Corron Sarreen House 
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Fig. 2.—Desian ror Borner 
or Foorsroot, Fic. 1.—Tenr 
Sritcn Emprorpery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Darkest 
Red; & Medium Red; 9 Lighter 
Red; 8 Dark Green; “ Light Green; 
O Dark Brown; ® Light Brown; 
O Dark Blue; © Light Blue; 8 Lilac: 
' Foundation. 


edge with a foundation of 70 st., and work as follows: Ist- 
12th rounds like the 1st-12th of the body. 
—Work as in the 4th and 5th rounds alternately. 
rounds.—All st. must appear purled on the right side. 30th 
3lst-49th rounds.—Alternately k. 2 and 
p. 2. K. the 50th round, and then work the rest of the sleeve 
in the same pattern as the body, but bearing in mind that the 
work is on the right side in the odd instead of in the even 


round.—Knit plain. 





Emprorerep Work-Basker. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 25. 
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to repeat the 54th-57th 
rounds, working the back 
and front in one as far 
as the armholes, and 
narrowing several times 
at intervals under the 
arms; from the arm- 
holes the backs and 
front are worked off sep- 
arately, and the pieces 
must be narrowed to 
shape the neck accord- 
ing to thepattern. Work 
the last 3 rounds of each 
piece on the shoulder to 
appear purled, and join 
at the shoulder by knit- 
ting and casting off the 
st. in pairs from the 
wrong side. Having com- 
pleted the body, take up 
the st. at the neck on 
needles, and work as 
follows: Ist-3d rounds. 
—aAll st. must appear 
purled on the right 
side. 4th round.—Purl- 
ed throughout. 5th 
round. —To form the 
row of holes alternately 
k. 2 together and t.o. 
6th round, — Purled. 
7th-9th rounds.—Work 
as in the lst-3d rounds, 
then cast off. Begin 
each sleeve at the lower 


13th-26th rounds. 
27th-29th 





s 


top with 3 rounds that appear purled on the right 
side, after which cast off. 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror Louncr Rua, Fig. 1.—Cross Strrcn Emprorery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Black ; 


S Dark Red; © Lighter Red; 8 Dark Blue; 











Ortoman Crotn Spring Manter. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 11-15. 


rounds; widen and narrow as the pattern requires. 
The 30 rounds at the bottom are turned back to form 
the cuff as shown in the illustration. 


Finish the 


Join the sleeves, and set 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Buck rs. 


them into the armhole according 
to the corresponding figures on the 
pattern, 


Lounge with Embroidered 
Rug and Cushion.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tur shaggy frieze rug on the 
lounge illustrated is two yards long 
and a yard and a half wide, and is 
finished at the edge with a thick 
cord. The frieze is dark brown 
on the right side, with a light re- 
verse side. The embroidery con- 












signs given in Figs. 
and 3, The work is 
executed in cross 
stitch with German- 
town wool of the col- 
ors given in the de- 
scription of symbols 
on coarse Berlin can 
vas. The figures are 
eut out of the canvas 
when complete, and 
are gummed on the 
frieze ground, after 
which a thick thread 
of doubled wool is 
sewed down around 
the edge with silk. 
The cushion is simi- 
larly decorated with 
applied embroidery, 
and trimmed with ball 
tassels at the corners. 


Border for Linen 
Covers, Towels, 
etc.—Cross Stitch. 

Tas border is suit- 
able for linen and 
Java canvas bureau 
and sideboard covers, 
tidies, ete. Itis work- 
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Borper For Linen Covers, 
TOWELS, ET 
EMBROIDERY 


Cross STiTcH 


Desc ription of Symbols: 8 Dark 


Blue; @ Light Blue; Foundation 


ed in cross stitch with two shades of blue embroidery cotton 
It can also be executed on cloth, cashmere, or velvet, with silk 
in two shades of any harmonizing color, ! 


y basting on a strip 


of canvas as a guide to the stitches, and afterward removing 
it by pulling out the threads. 


Footstool with Border in Tent Stitch Embrcidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tue frame of this footstool, the feet included, is covered 
with copper-colored plush, 
is tufted with small satin buttons. 
broidered border that surrounds the centre 
antique or single thread canvas. 


and the cushioned centre of the top 
The ground for the em- 
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[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 3.—Desicn ror Lounge Rue, Fig. 1.—Cross Sritcu Empromery 





@ Light Blue; GO Orange-Yellow; ® Description of Symbols: @ Black; S Dark Red; © Lighter Red; ®% Dark Blue; & Light 


Blue; @ Orange-Yellow; ® Light Yellow; ® Dark Green; 8 Drab; ' Foundation, 


Light Yellow; ® Dark Green; ' Foundation. sists of appliqué figures in the de- 
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given in Fig.2. The work is executed with wool 
and silk of the colors given in the description of 
symbols, the wool being used for dark, and silk 
for light tones, and is in tent stitch, which is a 
single diagonal stitch, like half of a cross stitch, 
worked over a single thread of the canvas. The 
edge of the footstool is finished with a mixed silk 
and wool fringe. 





A DEAD MAN’S SHOES. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


fob 38 pinched. They sometimes do, And yet 
they had seemed very desirable. Ever since 
she had come into the family, and even before 


that time, Mrs. Eversley had been pinched in one | 


way or another; so, after all, it was much of a 
piece, as she said. Ever since she had come into 
the family, too, they had been sighing to think 
Uncle Trevor had so much money, and the family 
had none. 

It was true Uncle Trevor had earned his money, 
and the family had never lifted a finger to earn a 
penny; but what odds should that make, they 





reasoned, where there is proper family feeling? | 


It is true that Uncle Trevor, early in youth, had 
gone out and asked for a place behind a counter, 
had not scorned to weigh and measure and tie up 


and fetch and carry, and had advanced from step | 


to step, hard work and constant work, first with 
hand and then with head, until the present day ; 
and it is equally true that the family had sat still 
in their dignity, gone without when they didn’t 
have enough, kept an eminently genteel front to 
the world, becoming poorer every day with the 
increasing uses for money, and longed for Uncle 
Trevor’s money, to which, it was understood, they 
would some day be heirs, but of which, at the 
present time, they received barely so much as the 
dust of its coinage. 

Did Mrs. Eversley wish for Uncle Trevor’s 
death? How could you ask such a thing? 
Where had she shown anything that should lead 
to such a supposition? That she wished for 
some of Uncle Trevor’s money was quite another 
thing. They were poor; it was no disgrace to 
be poor; but they had always held their heads 
up; and to be well born and well bred placed one 
on an equality with all the money in the world. 
Certainly Trevor could have a better education 


have just as much right in it as you have. And 
I don’t believe you wish to do so.” 

“But I can tell you what I think of a person 
who goes deliberately to work to spoil her sister’s 
prospects,” said Mrs. Eversley, now with more 
temper than tears, as she put her little gray curls 
out of her eyes. “Do you suppose that Harold 
Van Duysen will ever think of offering his hand 
to Laura now ?” 

“T don’t know that he ever did think of it,” 
said Teresa, with a color swimming up the olive 
of her cheek. 

“This,” said her mother, with solemn dignity, 
“has settled the matter now. He will never 
choose his wife among trades-people. Oh!”— 
with a shudder, and burying her face in her fancy- 
work, which elegant fiction she usually kept beside 
her—‘“ I’m thankful you are not a child of mine! 
I always knew that ‘p’ in your mother’s name 
would bear its fruits. Thompson with a‘p’!” 

“Tf any letter in my mother’s maiden name,” 
said the step-daughter, with a laugh, “has caba- 
listic power enough to make me ashamed of wait- 
ing fora dead man’s shoes, it is a spell much 
needed in this family.” And Teresa went about 
her business with a light heart, feeling that the 
worst was over in having broken her intention to 
the household, and all Trevor’s subsequent and 
haughty silence toward her, as if she were un- 
worthy of a word from the future head of the 
house she so dishonored, did not weaken her de- 


| termination. 


if there was any reciprocity in Uncle Trevor's | 
mind; he could go to Germany and pursue his | 
studies and make himself a name, instead. of | 
| in your showing lovely pieces of silk and lace 


dawdling in a counting-room over a set of books 
that he didn’t know how to keep. Why didn’t 
he learn how to keep them? Well, what folly it 
would be to spend the best years of his life learn- 
ing something he would have no use for! Uncle 
Trevor had given them positively to understand 
that when he was done with his money they were 
to have it, or the use of it. Probably the other 
Eversleys would come in for-something ; but Tre- 
vor’s name, of course, made his fortune certain. 
It was just as much of course that no flagrant 
difference would be made between him and Te- 
resa and Laura, poor girls! Well, it could not 
be very long now, at all events, and one must 
have patience and shuffle the cards. If she did 
not wish for her brother-in-law’s death, that was 
certainly all that could be expected of her; if 
she would not be sorry when it occurred, that 
was his fault: he could have been generous and 
considerate enough to make her sorry. And so 
Mrs. Eversley’s little mind ran on. 

Poor Uncle Trevor! immersed in his wide op- 
erations and enterprises, he hardly thought of the 
wants and whims of other people; he had none 
of his own, living simply, wearing old clothes, for- 
getting theatres, always walking, never driving, 
and finding all the pleasure he wanted in the suc- 
cessful issue of his schemes. Had he once sus- 
pected the state of mind in his dead brother's 
family, I don’t know whether he would have 
stopped and made them all rich in his lifetime, 
or would have cut them all off with a shilling. 

“T don’t know, mamma,” said Teresa — Mrs. 
Eversley’s step-daughter, who was accustomed to 
slight habits of rebellion, at any rate in thought 
—“ about the wisdom of our way of life. Here 
we are, all of us, with expensive and luxurious 
tastes, constantly feeling deprivation, and con- 
stantly mortified among people, waiting for Un- 
cle Trevor’s money, and uncle in capital health.” 

“{ don’t know any other way of life we can 
pursue,” said Mrs. Eversley, with her languid el- 
egance. “I don't suppose even you would want 
me to take boarders.” 

“ Teresa always had a vulgar cast to her mind,” 
said Trevor. “She really thinks it is as dignified 
to work as to live at your ease.” And he bit off 
the end of his cigar before sauntering out on his 
afternoon walk. 

“ Poor boy!” said his mother. “ And he would 
so well become a fortune!” 

“Well,” said Teresa, “ Trevor may call me vul- 
gar,and you may cover me with reproaches, mam- 
ma, but I have weighed the matter, and I am go- 
ing to hang on our expectations no longer. I 
have spoken to Uncle Trevor, and he will lend 
me his name, and I shall take the rooms, and open 
an establishment like Madame Paletot’s.” 

“Teresa !” 

“Of course I shall lose caste; but caste is not 
everything in this world, as you’ll agree, mamma, 
when the dollars come rolling in, and our bank 
account goes rolling up.” 

And for answer Mrs. Eversley fainted. “That 
I should live to see a child of your father’s !” she 
sobbed, incoherently, when she came out of the 
fit. “And what will Harold Van Duysen say?” 
and went off in a series of kicking hysterics. 

“T can not turn you, your father’s own child, 
out of my house and home,” said Mrs. Eversley, 
the next day, when Teresa had unfolded her plans 
more in detail. 

“ No, you can not,” said Teresa, quietly. “ Be- 
cause, as the law stands, and poor papa’s will, I 








Of course her long-oeeupied social position 
brought her at once a clientéle, these in approval, 
and those in curiosity. But having a finished 
taste, and knowing exactly what was wanted by 
the people with whom she had associated, she 
kept them all as customers, and soon enlarged 
her borders. That, as she soon felt, she was no 
longer one of nous autres did not affect her much; 
she was pretty well tired of nous autres. But 
that any of such feeling should be reflected in 
her half-sister Laura was a matter of regret. 
“Never mind, Laura dear,” she said. “ When I 
have made my fortune—and I shall make it; I 
paid Uncle Trevor up to-day—we will go away 
and see the world; we will live in Europe, see 
the midnight sun, float on the lagoons of Venice, 
go up the Nile, bathe in Jordan, take a look at 
Japan. And when we come back, people will 
have forgotten all about the shop.” 

“You needn't think I feel badly, Tara,” said 
Laura, her sweet blue eyes full of nervous tears. 
“T’ve been looking it all over, and I can’t see 
anything improper, or unladylike, or derogatory, 


and velvet to ladies, and employing girls to make 
them up for them. If they are going to cut you 
for that, they may cut me too. I am going to 
keep your books.” 

“ Laura dear!” 

“Yes, really. I’ve been learning all by myself. 
I tried to have Trevor help me, but he gave me a 
terrible taking to do for such a vulgar wish.” 

“T don’t think mamma ean bear it.” 

“Sorry. For,she’il have to.” 

“She will say I have depraved you.” 

“ Well—poor mamma !—she can’t say you’ve 
depraved Trevor.” 

“ He says”—and Teresa’s great eyes gloomed 
—‘“that I have injured him irretrievably, and 
that when people ask who he is now, the answer 
comes, ‘Oh, his sister keeps a shop !’” 

“So his little cane and his little boots and his 
big manners are of no use to him. Perhaps it 
will drive him into doing something useful.” 

“Well, it’s too bad. He used to be so sweet a 
fellow. But I can’t let you do this, Laura. You 
—you are too pretty.” 

Laura shook her curly head: it certainly was 
pretty. “As if that was any argument when 
Teresa Eversley uses it.” And she pulled her 
sister to the mirror and pointed silently. But 
Tara turned away. The tall and stately shape, 
wrapped in its sombre draperies, the faultless 
face, dark and clear, with shadowy eyes, the 
black and silken locks of hair—they seemed to 
belong to another person, and not to the one 
whom Harold Van Duysen had looked on with 
eyes of tenderness. She turned away, a bitter- 
ness of soul suffusing her eyes with deeper shad- 
ow. If Harold Van Duysen’s love had been so 
slight a thing as to be unable to bear the blow 
of her having gone to work—if this were work— 
it was as well she knew it early. There was a 
gulf between them then, in their least emotion, one 
never to be crossed, and the sooner she let the 
place that he had filled become a void the better. 

But she did not suffer Laura to take charge of 
the books. “I can’t see why,” Laura urged, 
pouting her pretty lips. “If you don’t let me, it 
only shows that you don’t believe what you say, 
and that you think work is degrading, and won’t 
let me be degraded.” 

“Tt is not that at all,” said Teresa. “It is 
because you are her own daughter, and whether 
I think it right on her part or not, I don’t want 
to pain mamma so much as I know it will pain 
her. And then she would really be too lonesome 
at home without you.” 

So the months wore away, and Teresa sent her 
forewoman to Paris for fabrics and fashions, and 
began her third year, feeling a new interest in 
her business, which was taking an artistic char- 
acter in her mind, and giving her, so far as suc- 
cessful, an artist’s satisfaction. 

Trevor, meanwhile, still kept his place in the 
counting-room, more from the good nature of the 
employer than because he filled any requirement. 
“It’s abominable,” he said to his mother, “ that, 
taking the place I could in society, I should be 
hampered in this way by Tara’s low-bred tastes 
and by the want of Uncle Trevor’s money. When 
I see the other fellows with their drags and tally- 
hos, having the freedom of their clubs, with their 
opera-boxes, marrying the daughters of million- 
aires—by George! it’s enough to make a fellow 
take his own life!” 

And this awful threat overwhelmed Mrs. Ev- 








ersley, who wrung her hands, and cried, and begged 
her darling to remember he was her only son, his 
father’s image, all the joy she had, the hope of 
her existence, and to spare her, to spare her, to 
spare her! And her darling answered, “ Good 
gracious, mother! Do have a little sense.” 

It was surely desirable that his mother should 
have some sense, for Trevor had hardly any him- 
self. Nor did he seem to know how to find any 
pleasure except in rich clothes and behind a high- 
stepping horse. “I can’t take you to drive, 
Laura,” he said, “for the fellows will ask what 
pretty girl it is, and when they hear they will 
say, ‘Oh yes, the sister who keeps a shop!” He 
spent the whole of his salary on his pleasures. 
The whole of it? Much more than his salary, it 
seemed to Teresa, who looked furtively at his go- 
ings and comings, and realized, with her already 
better knowledge of the world, what some of these 
pleasures must cost. Was he gambling in a 
gentle way? Had he begged of his mother her 
little revenue? Had Uncle Trevor suddenly 
opened his heart and filled the young man’s 
purse? That purse was evidently full. She be- 
gan to feel a vague fear of she knew not what. 
She knew what very soon. 

Uncle Trevor waited upon her one morning in 
her private room, and sat down with his hat on. 
Taking from his pocket a large wallet, he opened 
it with deliberation, ran over its contents, and 
handed her, without a word, a bit of paper. It 
was a note for a large sum, signed by T. Eversley, 
which was upon the market, and had been pre- 
sented to him for payment. That told the whole 
story. It was a forgery—a cunning forgery—for 
it was the name of both uncle and sister, and 
both names carried weight. Her heart beat so 
heavily against her side it seemed impossible 
that it should beat again. Her color fell; she 
could not lift her eyes. For him to ruin them all! 

“ Well?” her uncle said, in his hard voice. 

She still held the bit of paper, held it so tightly 
that her fingers were white and her nails blue. 
What was she todo? Her thoughts ran swiftly 
as lightning runs. To pay this note would ruin 
her, close up the business, return her to the tyr- 
anny of her step-mother, destroy all the hope that 
she and Laura had had of independence, put them 
back into their old slavery of waiting for a dead 
man’s shoes. But not to pay it! To let another 
soul beside herself know of the disgrace of her 
father’s son; to let the miserable boy suffer any 
more agony than the self-knowledge of his base 
act; to let his poor mother suffer sucn shock, 
such shame, such misery! It was all in a second. 
“Well ?” she.said, her heart gathering its strength 
again. “Perhaps I don’t understand. Why did 
you bring me my note? Have you bought it? 
You need not have done that, Uncle Trevor. It 
was very kind of you, but Iam good for it. This 
is a day too early, you see, and it’s not very busi- 
ness-like to pay your notes before the last day of 
grace; but, so long as you're here, I may as well 
take it up.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said the old man, in a 
slow and terrible way, “that this is your note?” 

“Certainly I mean to say it,” she answered 
him, although it seemed as if her voice were some 
inflexible weight that she must needs pull up 
from vast depth and distance. “Is not that my 
name ?” pointing to the signature. “Is not that 
my handwriting?” The room was growing dark, 
was beginning to whirl; she put out her hand in 
a blind way, but grasped nothing, and the note 
fluttered to the floor. 

There was silence for a moment. 
looked at her slowly from head to foot 

“You are a handsome girl,” he said then. 
“Every inch a Trevor and an Eversley. Dark 
as a gypsy queen, and proud as a royal duchess. 
Yes, you are a handsome girl—but you are a liar. 
That note was neither given nor signed by you. 
It is the forgery of your brother Trevor. And 
the scoundrel knows that he is safe because it is 
his own name also. What ails my brother's 
child,” he cried, “that he should do this thing ?” 

“ And his mother does not spell her name with 
a ‘p’!” said Teresa, to break the force of the hor- 
ror that was freezing them, and bursting into a 
laugh that would have been hysterical if she 
had not remembered Mrs. Eversley’s habits. She 
clasped both hands about her throat in the effort 
to quiet herself, and staggered to a seat. 

“Well?” her uncle said again. “I suppose 
you'd have brazened it out to the end with any- 
body else. You're a plucky girl. As for your 
being a liar, I won’t say you lied in a good cause ; 
but the truth should not be spoken at all times, 
we've heard say. And I don’t know as I should 
be the one to reprove you, as I shall pay this note.” 

“You!” 

“T, I gave you a hard trial, and I find you 
hard material. I’m glad of it. I’m glad there’s 
somebody to uphold the Eversley name when I’m 
gone. And that won’t be long first. For this 
thing—this thing—this finding my brother’s child 
a rascal—has given mea blow. There never was 
a blot upon the name before.” 

It was very plain it had given the old man a 
blow. He stooped and picked up the note, trem- 
bling from head to foot as Teresa did, although 
making a strong fight. She crossed over to his 
side as he turned to go, took his two hands in hers, 
and kissed them. 

“They are clean hands,” he said, looking at 
them then in a half-wondering way. “ They never 
did a thing I am ashamed of before God. And 
if they have not been open hands, it is because 
they have been busy ones. Well, well, well,” and 
he went stumbling down the stairs, and Teresa 
left the room to set her girls their tasks through 
Miss Mahala. 

How long that day seemed! And when it end- 
ed, what then? To go home and keep the horrid 
secret burning in her heart. How terrible a thing 
was life where lover failed, brother betrayed, home 
was a desert! She would have been glad to shut 
her eyes upon it all that moment in the marble 
sleep from which no one wakes. And leave 


’ 


Her uncle 








Laura? Poor little Laura! No; there was one 
thing left. She would live for her, and feel re- 
warded in the living. 

The effort she had made to control herself had 
called up the richest color that the pale olive of 
her cheek could wear, her eyes were full of a soft 
fulgent splendor, she was erect and stately as any 
young empress, when a group came into the draw- 
ing-room where her costumes were displayed—a 
dowager, a pretty, pleasant girl, and a plain little 
overdressed creature, who tossed her head flip- 
pantly, and whose sentences, as she moved along, 
spoke for her almost as plainly as if her history 
had been pinned on her back. “ Really,” said 
Miss Mahala, “this little fiancée has been here 
before, and she has not a particle of intelligence.” 

But Teresa was acquainted with her. She was 
the only child of the famous broker Briarley, the 
heiress to his immense fortune. Teresa had been 
at school with her, and knew that if she was not 
hopelessly feeble-minded, it was because we do 
not call it so when they are heiresses to immense 
fortunes. 

And this gentleman who had paused in the re- 
ception-room to take a check for their wraps— 
Great heavens! could it be Harold Van Duysen 
who had come with this fool to buy her wedding 
garments ? She had known that Harold had been 
away with an exploring expedition for a year or 
two; she had said to herself that she would do 
him the justice to believe that it might be his ab- 
sence that had weakened the bond between them, 
rather than her assumption of these duti¢és. She 
could never have believed of him that he would 
sell himself for Julia Briarley’s money—not al- 
though she had heard that all the Van Duysen 
riches had recently taken to themseives wings 
and flown to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
She had thought him high-minded, brave, able to 
face a frowning world, if need were; and if he 
were not all that, she had never deemed he could 
be ignoble. 

The group had to pass her, but she beckoned 
to Miss Mahala to serve them. Julia paused on 
the way up the room, however, with the mermaiden 
smile that stretched her mouth like a fish’s, and 
simpered, “ You see I am to be married, Miss 
Eversley. Mrs. Van Duysen says it isn’t etiquette 
for Harold to come here, but I don’t go anywhere 
without him.” But Harold looked at her as if 
she were a stone by the way-side that he had 
never seen before, and was never likely to see 
again, and passed on. ‘“ How your arm trembles, 
Harold!” said his mother, “I ought not to have 
let you carry all those wraps on it.” And so they 
moved away. 

Miss Mahala carried on the business during the 
next six weeks or so. Miss Eversley was hanging 
between life and death. The face that blanched 
that day so swiftly from its superb carmine, the 
features that grew ashen and pinched, the leaden 
circles about the beautiful eyes, all told of the 
shock the brain had had. It was a fierce fire that 
burned in her veins; but in its flames there were 
certain things she could well spare that were re- 
duced to ashes. When she recovered she found 
that Miss Mahala had taken back to boxes and 
shelves and lay figures that splendid Briarley out- 
fit, which was of no use to the bride, who, on the 
day after her marriage, awoke to hear that her 
father, the great broker whose immense posses- 
sions were thought to be as fixed as the value of 
the Koh-i-noor, had failed, and had cut his throat 
—the poor bride who did not know enough to care 
about the loss of her fortune till Harold’s grip 
upon her arm and furious look into her eyes had 
taught her what it meant. 

“Unele Trevor had a shock last week, you may 
regret to hear,” said Trevor, with a grin, at lunch- 
eon, when Teresa came down for the third or 
fourth time to go out to her business a little while 
in the middle of the day. “I hope it won’t give 
any of you a shock. He passed away day before 
yesterday morning, and will be buried this after- 
noon. I suppose we must wait till then for the 
will, but it comes hard to do it.” 

“Trevor! have you no decency left?” said 
Teresa. 

“T will trouble you, Miss Eversley,” said that 
young man, “to use a different method of speech 
toward me. Remember that now, at any rate, I 
am the head of the house, and if you can not ad- 
dress me with the respect that I demand, do not 
address me at all.” 

All the same they drove to their uncle’s funeral 
together, some hours later, and returned to his 
dingy little parlor to hear the will read by his 
lawyer. It was a very brief document, giving the 
expected legacies to the other Eversleys, and a 
small one to Laura. “To my nephew and name- 
sake Trevor,” the page then ran, “‘ I give the con- 
tents of the inclosed envelope marked with his 
name, which my lawyer will hand him, and which 
he is to open in the presence of his sisters. And 
all the rest and residue of which I die seized I 
hereby give and bequeath to my niece Teresa 
Eversley, provided that she continues the busi- 
ness in which she is now engaged, and associates 
her sister Laura with herself in the conduct of 
the same.” 

Mrs. Eversley threw up her hands with a ery. 
“Continue!” But her voice was arrested by 
Trevor’s groan. He was looking at his legacy: 
it was only his forged note. 

“Tt is terrible! It is mysterious!’ said Mrs. 
Eversley, as they drove home. 

“It is right,” said Laura—“ solemnly, sorrow- 
fully right.” 

“ But as for the business, mamma,” said Teresa, 
“now that we really need not pursue it except to 
meet an old man’s caprice, you may not care so 
much, socially considered. Think what a good 
thing it is to give employment to so many happy 
people as we do there! We shall have unbound- 
ed wealth outside of it, so that we can really 
make a plaything of the establishment; make it 
quite an ideal concern, and educate public opinion 
in such matters.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Mrs, Eversley. 
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“You need not speak so. As for yourself, 
mamma, you shall have every luxury and plea- 
sure, and, if you choose, you can live abroad with 


Trevor; I will make him my purchasing agent in 
France. That is only fair; I gave Harold Van 


Duysen a situation on the books to-day.” 

And Mrs. Eversley went abroad with her son. 
But the wealth of her daughters was only bitter- 
ness to her, with the gall and wormwood of the 
shop; and as for the rest—she had seen that 
note as Trevor crumpled it in his hands, and had 
comprehended the whole. 

“We had better have learned to dig, Trevor,” 
she said as they leaned over the vessel’s side to- 
gether, “than to have waited in that way for a 
dead man’s shoes. Oh, they came too late! I 
might have known they would. And now they 
pinch, they pinch !” 


“They sometimes do,” said Trevor. 





THE FLOWERS OF THE 
FOREST TREES. 
NE entering upon the study of the vegetable 
forms of field and forest is perhaps at first 
more interested in the humbler, though it may be 
more conspicuously flowering plants, and disposed 
to put aside the study of the forest trees until he 
becomes familiar with some of these ; but if he is 
then led to examine the trees he finds them not 
less interesting, and any one 


““who in the Jove of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, 


will, I think, be impressed, if his attention be 
turned in this direction, by the beauty of many 
of the forest trees when decked with their nu- 
merous flower clusters in spring or early summer, 
even if he has not the interest of the botanist in 
studying the details and classification of the 
species. 

A typical flower, it is to be remembered, con- 
sists of stamens and pistils, the inner essential 
organs, and calyx and corolla, the outer protect- 
ing organs. The flowers of the trees it is pro- 
posed to consider are, however, generally simpli- 
fied by the suppression of one or more of these 
organs ; in which case they are frequently borne 
in catkins. Thus, while the snow still lingers on 
the ground, and the winds of early March whistle 
overhead, certain willows, in this case perhaps 
shrubs rather than trees, may be seen developing 
from their buds numerous cylindrical bodies cov- 
ered with down—the “ pussv willows” of the 
children—and if these bodies be noticed later 
they will be seen to have taken ona bright gold- 
en bue. On examination we find that they now 
have numerous stamens protruding from the 
down, the pollen cells at whose extremities im- 
part the characteristic color to the catkin. No 
calyx, corolla, or pistils will be found, nor shall 
we find any of these organs on any part of our 
willow ; but as there could be no seeds produced 
if there were no pistils, we are led to look farther 
for the pistils of our willow. In the shrubbery 
in the vicinity of the willow bearing the brilliant 
golden catkins there will very likely be another 
resembling the first in aspect, except that in place 
of the bright catkins there will be others less 
conspicuous, and bearing pistils instead of sta- 
mens; that is, this willow, hke all other willows, 
is diwcious—one individual bearing the stamens 
and another the pistils. A clump of willows with 
thin leafless branches thickly covered with bright 
yellow catkins, while the forests are still bare, 
and hardly any of the herbaceous plants have put 
forth their flowers, is an exceedingly pleasing 
forerunner of the train of blossoms which the 
season will bring. The aspens, or poplars, belong 
to the same family as the willows. Of these 
there are two species common in our New Eng- 
land woods—the American aspen (Populus tre- 
mudloides) and the large-toothed aspen (Populus 
grandidentata). These closely resemble each oth- 
er, but may be distinguished by their leaves, 
those of the former having small regular teeth, 
while those of the latter have teeth that are large 
and irregularly sinuate. It is this latter tree that 
bears the young leaves densely covered with white 
wool, which at the commencement of summer 
look like snow upon the hills. The aspens bear 
their stamens and pistils on separate individuals, 
like the willows; but their catkins, though at 
first short and thick, the sterile with stamens of 
a deep red color, become afterward long and 
drooping, and being sometimes several inches in 
length, are often very conspicuous, as they hang 
thickly from the branches before or at the ap- 
pearance of the leaves. At about the commence- 
ment of summer the aspens and willows dis- 
charge their seeds. These are furnished with 
long, silky down, which facilitates their dispersion 
by the winds. We have seen willows to whose 
catkins, as the seeds were being scattered, this 
down gave the appearance of large white blos- 
soms, so abundant was it. 

Birches and alders are moneecious, or, in other 
words, have their pistilate and staminate flowers 
on the same individual, The white birch (Betula 
alba) is a slender, graceful tree common in the 
parts of New England near the coast and as far 
south as Pennsylvania, and having triangular, very 
taper pointed leaves, From its white bark it is 
probably often confounded with the paper or ca- 
noe birch (Betula papyracea), a much larger tree, 
with ovate leaves. Let us take this tree as an 
illustration of the flowering of the birches. One 
who is passing through a growth of white birch- 
es in the early part of winter will very likely see 
numerous little brown cylinders about an inch in 
length pendent from the branches. If one of 
these be grasped in the hand it falls to pieces, 
and the hand is filled with numerous little scales, 
among which may be found many small winged 
fruits. The pendants on the trees are, then, the 
fertile catkins with the ripened seeds. Through 


the winter the scales will gradually fall from the 
slender axes of the catkins, and the seeds, or more 


properly winged fruits inclosing the seeds, will be 
widely distributed by the winds. By visiting an 
isolated white birch just after a snow-storm 
which has been followed by a strong wind, one 
may see the great distance to which the innumer- 
able light seeds are carried. Besides these fer- 
tile catkins it is probable that the trees during 
the winter will have many slender bodies at the 
extremities of the last season’s growth. To see 
what these are we should visit the trees again at 
about the time of the appearance of the leaves. 
We should then find that they had developed into 
long catkins strung with yellow staminate flow- 
ers. <A birch-tree with its numerous golden 
tassels amid the just developing bright green 
leaves is of great beauty. But we must not over- 
look the minute fertile catkins just brought forth 
at the extremities of very short branches of the 
season. These will slowly grow through the sum- 
mer, while the sterile catkins soon discharge their 
pollen and fall from the trees, and in the course 
of the season new ones may be formed, and by 
winter the birches be as first seen. Besides the 
white-stemmed birches two other trees of this 
genus are common in our Northern woods, the 
black or cherry birch (Betula lenta), and the yel- 
low or gray birch (Betula lutea). All bear their 
flowers in a manner similar to that of the white 
birch, differing somewhat in the size and shape 
of their catkins. The fertile catkins of the two 
species last mentioned, instead of being cylindric- 
al, resemble small cones, those of the yellow birch 
being about an inch long. The alders belong to 
the birch family, but those which grow so abun- 
dantly in our swamps and along the water-courses 
(Alnus incana) bear their stamens and pistils in 
catkins of which both sorts were formed the fore- 
going summer, and expanded in early spring. 
Who has not seen the fertile catkins, persisting, 
woody, and cone-like, on the shrubs ? 

Other moneecious trees are the butternuts, blos- 
soming in May or June. These have large and 
long green staminate catkins; but the fertile 
flowers are not in catkins, but solitary, or a few 
together, at the ends of the branches. Each con- 
sists of a calyx, some very small petals, and a pis- 
til that with the adnate calyx may be recognized 
as an embryo butternut, though it has now two 
reddish stigmas at its apex nearly as large as it- 
self. Then there are the hickories and the chest- 
nuts, both of which are also moneecious, with only 
the staminate flowers in catkins, There are few 
who live in the country that have not seen the 
prickly burrs that guard the chestnuts; but not 
so many are familiar with the great cord-like 
staminate catkins that hang from the trees in 
summer. On the beech the staminate flowers are 
in heads, each of which has a very slender stalk. 

Among the first signs of returning spring is a 
filling out of the spray on the elms. “See how 
the leaves are coming out on the elms!” is the re- 
mark heard on those first delicious days that sue- 
ceed the departing winter. But, in truth, no 
leaves are yet to be seen upon the elms; the 
trees are blossoming ; nor will the leaves be like- 
ly to come for several weeks. So high are most 
of the flowers, however, that they can not be dis- 
tinguished from leaves ; but it may be seen that the 
extremities of the branches and the young trees 
are bare as in midwinter, for on these no flowers 
are borne. Such is generally the abundance of 
blossoms, however, that the trees appear to be 
covered with young leaves. About the first of 
June the ground beneath the trees will very like- 
ly be strewn with numerous winged fruits much 
resembling parsnip seeds, though somewhat larger. 
These are the ripened pistils. The elms bear 
both perfect and separated flowers. These are 
small and yellowish or purplish, and are borne 
in clusters, 

Speaking of fruits leads us to the maples, all 
of which bear fruits with very conspicuous wings. 
These fruits are at first united in pairs, a pair to 
each flower; but afterward separate into single 
one-seeded samaras. The maples have both per- 
fect and separated flowers, and when the flowers 
are imperfect, one individual bears staminate 
blossoms and another the pistilate. Their flow- 
ers have a calyx, and sometimes petals, and are 
quite smal!, ‘:.e flowers of the red or swamp 
maple (Acer rurum) are most conspicuous, being 
usually searlet or crimson, and are often borne 
in immense numbers. They are in clusters, and 
the staminate have long protruding stamens. It 
is this tree that imparts to our swamps and low 
lands the warm flush that steals over them just 
before the forests take on their various tints of 
green; and in the fall 


“The maple swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush.” 


At certain seasons it is indeed a red maple. I 
remember a growth of these maples, seen one 
May morning on the opposite shore of a pond, 
that had almost the brilliancy of autumnal foliage. 
Frequently the flowers are so numerous that they 
seem to cover the tree with their glowing hue. 
The flowers of the white or silver maple (Acer 
dasycarpum), » much larger tree growing along 
river-banks, are greenish-yellow, and of no great 
beauty. These two species bear their flowers be- 
fore the appearance of the leaves, and shed their 
fruits at the commencement of summer. The 
fruit of the white maple is, with its great wing, 
sometimes two inches long, and is larger than 
that of any other maple. The flowers of the rock 
or sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) appear with 
the leaves. Being of a greenish-yellow color, they 
are not noticeable upon the tree, but are remark- 
able for their long thread-like stems. There are 
two other species of maple that must not be over- 
looked, the striped maple (Acer pennsylvanicum), 
also called moose-wood and striped dogwood, and 
the mountain maple (Acer spicatum). The first 
is a small slender tree not rare in rich woods, and 
noticeable for its light green bark striped with 
dark lines. Though there may be something un- 
canny about this tree, with its variegated stem, it 





is not to be confounded, though called dogwood, 





with the poisonous sumac (Rhus venenata) of 
that name. Its green flowers are borne in June, 
a dozen or so being strung on a long slender 
drooping axis. The mountain maple is a tall 
shrub forming clumps, particularly abounding in 
the wildest and most picturesque spots. Its 
flowers are also greenish, and are borne in dense 
clusters somewhat resembling a small bunch of 
lilacs. The flowers of the last two species do not 
appear until after the leaves, and they, as well as 
the rock-maple, retain their fruits until fall. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
means by which the seeds are dispersed as they 
fall from the trees. We have seen the great 
distance to which the winged seeds of the white 
birch are carried by the winds. The elms and 
maples also have winged seeds, and the silky down 
on those of the poplars and willows serves the 
same purpose, while nut-bearing trees may have 
been planted by the squirrels. It is not to be sup- 
posed that all the forest trees bear an abundance 
of flowers and fruits every season, any more than 
that an apple-tree will blossom and bear fruit in 
profusion for a succession of years. Thus the 
past season, though most of the species which 
we have considered bore many blossoms, on the 
black and yellow birches, during a somewhat pro- 
longed search, we could find scarcely a sterile 
eatkin, while on the white birches and alders 
they were much less numerous than they had 
been the previous season ; and the elms, though 
they bore an abundance of flowers, generally, if 
we are not mistaken, ripened few seeds, Last 
winter, however, were to be seen in great num- 
bers on the alders and birches the undeveloped 
catkins, giving promise of a pleasing display in 
the spring. 





“SPANISH VISTAS.” 
See illustration on double page. 
HE readers of the charming series of ‘‘ Span- 
ish Vistas,” by George Parsons Lathrop, illus- 
trated by Charles 8. Reinhart, which lately en- 
riched the columns of Harper’s Magazine, will 
be glad to know that they have just been publish- 
ed in a handsome volume by Harper & Brothers. 
It would be hard to find a more picturesque de- 
scription of the strange, quaint out-of-door life 
of the children of old Spain, in whose veins still 
runs the blood of the Moor and the Goth, than 
these racy sketches, with their spirited illustra- 
tions, which those who have read once will be 
glad to read again, and those who have not 
read will weleome as a new delight. The dou- 
ble-page illustration by Mr. Reinhart gives a 
representation of a kind of street life of which we 
have no idea in our changeable climate. In Spain, 
however, the traveller may see the women finish- 
ing their toilette out-of-doors, combing their raven 
locks, and the men undergoing the daily ordeal of 
a shave. None of our modern appliances for the 
Spanish barber. He uses still the old brass dish 
with a lune cut out to fit the neck below the chin, 
the very same dish that Don Quixote took for 
the helmet of Mambrino. The barber himself 
has a touch of the stage Figaro about him; he 
is all tags, tassels, and embroidery, always in a 
bustle, lying and lathering, cutting and chatter- 
ing. His shop, when he possesses one, is the pop- 
ular club, where all the idlers of the town do love 
to congregate. On the other side of the scene is 
the water-monger. Spaniards at all times are as 
dry as the desert, and selling water is an active 
business. In the town the seller of water has a 
shed, with ranges of jars, glasses, oranges, lemons, 
and a bench or two where his patrons can rest. 
In the alameda the water-carriers go their rounds. 
Near the group of water-drinkers is a group of 
asses, which in Spain, as in the East, have their 
coats clipped, part of the hair being often left in 
stripes, or cut into quaint patterns. The ass is 
the companion of the Spanish peasant, and is 
as dear to him still as his Rucio was to Sancho 
Panza. In Spain small carts are almost unknown, 
and no Spaniard will condescend to push or pull 
a wheelbarrow ; the ass, therefore, is in constant 
employment for bearing sacks of corn, wine skins, 
or water jars. The operation of shearing these 
useful creatures is usually performed by gypsies, 
who may be known by the formidable shears they 
carry in their sashes. 

There is always plenty of color in a Spanish 
scene. The peasants, with their blue, red, and 
yellow kerchiefs, their many-hued sashes, their 
leather leggings, and laced sandals, add bright- 
ness to the view, and contrast well with the white 
walls of the houses, on which the sunlight g:eams 
fiercely, making every portal look dark as night. 
The black spot in the picture is the black-robed 
priest, with his strange hat, like that of Don Ba- 
silio in the opera, who sits reading his office, 
while keeping one ear open to listen to the com- 
pliments that the young officer behind him is pay- 
ing to the dark-eyed lady in the mantilla. The 
charm of Spanish beauty, Mr. Lathrop says, is 
hard to seize at first. Chestnut hair is seen oc- 
casionally in the south and east, but deep black 
is the prevailing hue; the eyes are dreamy and 
luminous, large, dark, and weird. It is a beauty 
whose spell works gradually on the mind. 


. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Minnir.—Braid a large palm leaf on each pleat of 
your skirt like those seen on a costume in Bazar No. 
5, Vol. 

Mrs. L. E. B.—We have no purchasing agency. Get 
lighter tan-colored cashmere and brown velvet ribbon 
for your dress. 

New Sussoruser.—Use your large-figured silk for a 

pretty Watteau polonaise over a pleated Sarah skirt. 

he gray Japanese poplin will not wear well, and 
should be used for a very simple house dress where it 
will not have hard usage. 

Mrs. L. R. R.—Have your wool dress dyed myrtle 
green “ else a good clear gray, or the corn-flower bine. 

Mars. E. D.—Read about wraps in Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. VL A black ottoman cloth mantle or long 
wrap is what you want. 

An Otp Sunsontuier.—Get the lightest of the dark 





green satins, and make it and the black ottoman by 
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the two designs at the lower corners of page 100 of 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVI. For the cashmere read Bazar 


Nos. 10 and 11, Vol. XVI. Get a dark plaid Raglan for 
@ travelling wrap. For a summer dress get an em- 
broidered nuns’ veiling. 


Use design for velvet polo- 
naise on page 189 of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVI. 

Twinkie.—Read about bonnets and wraps in Bazar 
No, 12, Vol. XVI. Get sp muslin and make it 
with a pointed basque—not lined—and round skirt 
trimmed with three gathered flounces edged with Ori- 
ental lace, and have a wrinkled apron over-skirt. 

Trtxte.—Read reply above to “Twinkle.” A mus- 
lin or linen corset cover trimmed with insertion or 
lace is worn under the basque. As you 
you might have the waist with surplice 
bust, and the neck in V shape, 

M. E. P.—We know of no such place, and can not 
recommend special establishments. 

Atma S.—We publish no such circ 

M.—No charge is made for answering questions in 
this column. Correspondents must await their turn, 
and need never expect answers in the next number, 
which is often in type when their letter is received 
Of course a bride wears gloves when married in a trav- 
elling dress. 

Susscriser.—Yon will find information concernit 
silk scraps to be woven into curtains in Bazar No. li 
Vol. X 





slende 


are 


folds on th 


ular. 


M. A. B.—The Supplement patterns have a medium 
bust measure, thirty-four to thirty-six inches. No al- 
lowance is made for seams. 

C. Q. Z.—You can probably obtain the colors, etc., 
from any store where artists’ materials are sold. We 





n. 





> powdered outlin f an embroidery 

design which has been transferred to material must 

be traced over carefully with white or black oil-paint 

to fix it. 
L, 














. A., Gauveston, Texas.—Harper & Brothers do 
not bind volumes of the Bazar, but furnish cloth cov- 
ers (which can be put on by any book-binder) at 75 
cents, or, by mail, $1. 

New Scnsoripe The embroidery designs given in 
the Bazar are prepared for transferring by perforating 
the outlines in fine close holes. In many cases this 
can be accomplished by running through a sewing- 
machine that is not threaded, but for ve ry fine and in- 
tricate designs it must be done by hand. This \ 


probably make them available for your purpose. 
will find full directions for the two methods of tra 
ferring in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII 

An Ovp Sussoriner.—We know of 1 
lotion. 

Wixston.—Your question is fully 
article on ** Invits ene, 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVI. 

Motu G.—M: ake your blue cashmere dress with a 
busque or peplum polonaise and pleated skirt, tr 





o such magic 


answe 
Acceptances, and Re 


red in an 
greta,” in 


imn 








with cascades of white lace and pink otton 
or loops with notched end tl ce. Mac »rin- 
cesse style, it would seem merely a morning dress for 


the house. 

Vv. M. M. G.—Make your wh 
pattern No. 3399, using the r 
shown in the design, which is illustrated 
12, Vol. XVI. The Langtry blouse 
tucked skirts and apron over-skirts, are 
ple wash dresses, and will b 
wooden button-moulds as smal! 
with velvet for your velvet wa 
cream-colored bunting. 





» India linen by cut 
ack where braid is 
in Baz 


waists belted, wit 













Get some whit 


and put yo urd ack lac 


instead of wash goods, flounce 

etc., on it, and some » bright red velvet ribbon. 
SunsoRIBER. For ae ‘in Ww oh grienlees rea 

above to “V. M. M. Get cashmere ] 

your dress for a pelisse. For your bl 


and over-skirt get an ottoman s 
and use er pattern No. 
12, Vol. XVI. 





3398, illustrated 











Nina. _w hite roses, clematis, and wt t 
worn by brides, but there should always be o1 vO 
sprays of orange blossoms also. We know of nothing 
to darken hair safely. 

Mao.—Get garnet velvet or blocked satin and otto- 
man silk for sash, etc., to your wool Jersey. Use your 
foulard for a basque and drapery or a polonaise over a 
pleated skirt of plain cream-colored foulard 

Muuter.—Have a costume of tan brown ottoman 


silk, with some brocaded ottoman and passemente 









trimming; also a visite mantle of the same with 
nille fringe on it; this is for the ceremony and visiti 
dress. The brocade basque will make your black silk 
all right. The gloves must not be too light, but of 
paler tan-color, The groom should wear dark mixed 
trousers—not light ones s—with hist < coat and vest. 
Get dark tan-colored gloves for general wear for both 
—- lf and canton. 

. B. ¢ nei pean brown skirt will com- 
e- your striped bas ‘ Read in New 
York Fashions of Baz CVI, all about 
summer silks. 

Sussortiser.—Get white or French gray cashmere 
for an infant's cloak, and trim it with a border of bro- 
caded silk or repped silk. Satin Rhadames will still 


be fashionable 








E. N. W.—For your simple pees > black satin 
me rveillenx dress that is to be nted use that of cut 
pattern 3398, in Bazar No. 12, V« ‘XVI Gol 
like your sample, and deeper s! ok s of tl 


new red, should suit your compl 
silk for the brown dress. Take « 
stitch your pelisse near the edges, or | 
braid. The Spanish lace Watteau px 
stylish. The steel-colored poplin is in ve 
see picture of such a dress in Bazar No 
You should use pepita or orange rib! 
lavender with white dresses. Re 
T 






in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XVI. gowns : 
in the street. They are of various shapes, » 
princesse, or Watteau, or Mother Hubbard, a 


skirt a a long matinée sacque. 

: ~Make the young lady’s black silk d 
cut cana No. 3397, illustrated in Bazar No 
XVI., and trim with passementerie. A cape or 
visite of the same trimmed with the 





should be 








menterie and lace. 

H. M. B.—Make the smooth st side of your cloths 
outside. Read about graduates’ dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVI. 

M. C.—Your striped blue silk skirts will be ve 
prey with a bine cashmere ov or wit 
»lue velvet basque th it you st cut pattern 
3389, illustrated in Bazar No. 10 VI., for the 
white dresses of a girl of seven years. Cotton satteen 
and piqué are the materials, with embroidery for trim- 
ming. 

A. P.—Get more of the blue nuns’ veiling, and some 
velvet for trimming. Read suggestions in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVI. 


Use the pink ma- 
terial for an added drapery to your basque t 
the effect of a polonaise 
Tevxa E.—Use your brown wool 
tire dress, with a basque, apron over 
skirt. 
BaZaRitr. 
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pongee for the en- 


skirt, and pleated 


—For 















a simple and stylish nuns’ 

dress use cut pattern No. 3397, il ited in B No 
12, Vol. XVI. A short basque, apron, and full skirt 
will be nice for your barred muslin. The frock-coat 
of light cloth will be better than a long pelisse if you 
intend to wear it with various dresses. The pelisse 
is straighter and more severe tha 

Four Years’ Sunsorteer.—Ind er go 
entirely out of fashion, and you will do well to buy 
one, though you can not get a very fine quality for the 
sum you mention. Use cut pattern 3395, Bazar No 
12, Vol. XVL., for your wool dress 

New Svunsormer.—Get a flannel 
June. Remod ‘ b 
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combine with y you, u 

for a skirt. White 8 are the first short 

dresses, and are still made with a yoke and full skirt 

Over this let your boy wear a walking coat with cape 
|} made of écru or brown cloth, and a little soft turban 

or polo cap of the same. Ostrich plumes can be 


if done with care. The cat’s tail, in the pictt 
Bazar, expresses the different stages of ales t 
which Puss passes in her attack and capture 
mouse in the cheese, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
REVELATIONS, 


Ir nothing could have been more delightful 
than the drive through the Favorita and round- 
ing the spur of Pellegrino, nothing was more 
charming than that preliminary stroll on the 
sands while the servants were preparing the ta- 
ble under the tent already pitched. Ragged 
men and women with half-naked children stood 
as a fringe round the sandy dunes where grew 
cistus and myrtles, tamarisk and thorn-apples, 
with dwarf iris at their feet. These poor crea- 
tures had gathered silently from all four quar- 
ters, as if they had come up from the ground, 
attracted by that strange instinct which brings 
wild things where prey is to be had, as well as 
instructed by that secret language which in a 
few signs had passed the news from one to the 
other that food was about and fragments were 
sure to fall. 

As yet there was no separation into small 
groups or more intimate couples. The whole 
body kept en masse together, like a battalion in 
close order; and, so far as things had yet gone, 
the order of the day was essentially republican, 
and the administration communistic, Everybody 
belonged to everybody else. There was no fa- 
voritism, no exclusiveness, no segregation. Ar- 
mine looked at Ione, talked to Clarissa, langhed 
with the Lancini girls, and paid his devoirs like 
a man to Mrs. Stewart and the elder ladies, So 
did the other young men; and the girls were no 
more exclusive than their cavaliers. But after 
luncheon was over things were naturally changed. 
They could not all stand shoulder to shoulder 
like a well-drilled battalion for the whole after- 
noon; and when the wanderings and explorings, 
the searchings for shells, for flowers, for shade, 
for points of view, had set in, then the solid mass 
decomposed into groups here and couples there. 
And somehow, no one knew how, not even the 
girl herself, the Marchese Mazzarelli took posses- 
sion of Jone—and kept what he took. 

In general the young fellow’s attentions did 
not displease Ione. She was a girl like others, 
and girl-like she enjoyed her triumphs. They 
put her into good humor with herself ; made her 
forget the insecurity of her fortunes and the un- 
satisfactory condition of all things with her; and 
tore down some of Clarissa’s extra decorations. 
And this, to a girl of her jealous temperament, 
was always somewhat soothing. But to-day she 
wished that the Marchese would leave her to her- 
self, and carry his laughing eyes and pleasant 
words to Clarissa, who had coveted them not 
a little when she could not have them, and had 
had none other to make up for the want of them, 
To-day she desired them no more than did Ione, 
and would have found them as unwelcome if she 
had not received them quite so ungraciously. 
For St. Claire had joined himself to the plump 
little human pigeon, and seemed almost as if he 
were pinned to her skirts, so close was he in his 
attendance. And when St. Claire was in the 
field, all other men, with these two girls, were 
thrust into the hedge. He was their “color” 
for the moment, and they wore none other. 

Devoured by jealousy, lone only wanted to be 
alone. Life on this splendid day, when the gods 
had come back to earth, seemed somehow a ter- 
rible mistake. It was above alla mistake to her, 
cast up by the tide of chance from the depths, 
she knew neither whence nor how—a mere piece 
of human wreckage gathered up by hands which 
regretted their kindly work, and made her feel 
that they did. Without inherited rights, only 
with natural claims which she could not enforce, 
what a miserable life hers was! Had she been 
the daughter of well-placed parents whose ac- 
quaintance was of itself an honor, this new friend 
of theirs, this Dr. St. Claire, would not have desert- 
ed her for Clarissa! He would have been proud 
to have devoted himself to her, as indeed he ought 
to be now, for she was a truer friend to him than 
Clarissa was—much, much truer! If only she 
could find her own parents, and have some one 
who could maintain her position, or, failing this, 
if she could but make a home for herself and be 
free and independent! If only she could leave 
this beautiful island which, for all its beauty, was 
to her a prison—these memories of old times 
where the gods, who once were the friends of 
man, were to her like grinning spectres—if she 
could but get away from all she knew and begin 
a new life in free and independent England! If 
only she could! 

How close St. Claire was standing by Clarissa ! 
What was he showing her? what was he saying 
to her? How she wished that she could hear! 
How weak he was to waste his time on such a 
commonplace person as Clarissa! He would do 
far better to devote himself to one of those Lan- 
cini girls. At all events they had good eves, and 
could use their fans with grace; but Clarissa’s 
eyes were just like two china beads, and she used 
her fan as if it were a broom handle. Really she 
would give up all interest in Dr. St. Claire. He 
was not worth it. Noman who could devote him- 
self like this to Clarissa was worth two thoughts 
from any other girl. What was he showing her? 
Their heads were nearly touching. And see! 
Clarissa was actually drawing her little finger 
across the palm of his hand, held curved like a 
cup, as if she were moving something lying in 
the hollow. She would look no more. The one 
was unworthy her interest, the other too hope- 
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lessly bad all through to make her doings of any 
worth whatsoever. They might do as they would. 
It did not concern her. 

Her heart on fire, her brain dizzy with her pas- 
sionate and jealous wrath, she turned toward the 
sea, as if to watch the waves as they ran lipping 
in to shore; while Mazzarelli, always laughing 
and good-humored, scraped the sand at her feet 
for shells, that he might make her “find” the 
largest, and glanced at intervals at Clarissa 
and St. Claire, as they stood there beneath the 
sun, looking like lovers and talking in common- 
places. 

“Who is that young man ?” at last asked Ar- 
mine, his face turned to Mazzarelli. 

“ Which ?—Captain Bonacore ?” asked Claris- 
sa, looking after a cavalry officer almost out of 
sight among the rocks. 

“He, talking to your sister,” said Armine. 

He was not jealous like a man, only curious 
like a woman. Still, he wished that if Ione gath- 
ered shells in concert with a well-set-up, good- 
looking young fellow with laughing eyes, it had 
been with an Englishman and not an Italian. 

“Oh! Mazzarelli—the Marchese Mazzarelli,” 
said Clarissa. “He is a great friend of ours, 
and desperately in love with Nony.” 

She made this statement with quite radiant 
satisfaction. A month ago she would have warm- 
ly denied it, had it been made to her. 

“T thought so,” said St. Claire, an odd little 
wave of displeasure, which might be called pee- 
vishness, overpowering the softer and more re- 
fined melancholy of his ordinary mood. “Are 
they engaged ?” 

“No, not yet. There is not quite enough money 
yet, else they would be. But as Nony has no 
dot, they have to wait till his fortunes are better. 
It will all come right when an old uncle or aunt, 
or something like that, of his, dies,’ she added, 
with her well-known amiability, looking sympa- 
thetically pleased that Nony had this not too dis- 
tant nor too desperate chance of happiness. 

“Then she is in love with him ?” asked Moni- 
ca’s adorer, with another little wave of sad dis- 
pleasure. 

“Of course!” said Clarissa, opening her eyes. 
“She would not encourage him as she does if 
she were not,” 

Yet, for all her bold lapse from truth at this 
moment, Clarissa was by no means a chronic fib- 
ber. But she was not sorry to deal Ione this 
sharp back -hander, as in some sense a fitting 
punishment for having attracted Mazzarelli. In 
her own manageable way she had liked the young 
Marchese herself, and had secretly resented the 
unthistakable assignment of his attentions to 
Ione. Now she no longer cared for him. Yet 
she would not let slip this opportunity for pun- 
ishing the past. “Those who have been to the 
festa must pay the cost,” she said to herself; 
“and Mazzarelli had been Ione’s festa quite often 
enough to make it right that she should pay 
when the time came.” 

“ They will make a handsome couple,” said St. 
Claire, looking at them with that kind of gentle 
envy which belongs to the sympathetic, disap- 
pointed in their own happiness, when they con- 
template the blessedness of others. 

“Yes, he is very good-looking indeed,” said 
Clarissa, emphasizing the last word. 

“ And your sister is lovely,” returned {St Claire. 

“Do you really think-so?” asked Clarissa, in a 
tone of surprise. “I should say that Nony was 
more strange-looking than pretty—certainly not 
lovely, or anything like it. With red hair and 
yellow eyes, how can she be ?” 

“T call her hair golden ; and her eyes—well, 
I do not know what they are! They are all 
colors,” said St, Claire. 

“ Allcolors! That does not sound very charm- 
ing,” said Clarissa, with a little grimace. 

“ Yours, at all events, do not leave themselves 
in doubt,” said St. Claire, gallantly. “ Yours are 
as blue as the heavens—as blue as forget-me- 
nots.” 

“But blue eyes are so ugly!” said Clarissa, 
with girlish coquetry. 

“T think them beautiful,” he answered. 

“As beautiful as yellow ones?” she asked, 
with a little laugh. 

“Surely,” he answered, more flattering than 
truthful. 

“Well, perhaps it is better than being all 
colors, like a chameleon,” she returned. “I am 
no chameleon in anything,” she then added, after 
a short pause; “neither in my eyes nor my char- 
acter. Nony is.” 

“Though there is a certain curious kind of re- 
semblance between you—I can scarcely say where 
it is; I think it must be that you both have at 
times a likeness to your father, and that you meet 
there — yet you are strangely unlike,” said St. 
Claire, rather suddenly, still looking at Ione, and 
from her to Clarissa. 

“Of course we are,” she answered, gayly. 
“How should we be alike? And how should 
Nony be like father? How funny!” she added, 
with a little burst of merriment that somehow 
jarred on St. Claire. 

“Why not?” he asked, with astonishment. 
“You are sisters.” 

Clarissa laughed again. She had been contin- 
ually laughing during this conversation, and St. 
Claire, who was usually quite willing to idealize 
everything connected with any of his new friends, 
for the first time found himself irritated and op- 
pressed. 

“Has no one told you?” she asked, arching 
her eyebrows still more than nature had already 
arched them. “Nony has not the remotest rela- 
tionship to any of us,” she said, emphatically. 
“She is an orphan, the daughter of an old friend 
of father’s—but she does not belong to us in any 
way. He took her when she was quite a little 
thing, gave her his name, and brought her up as 
one of the family, because he and mother are so 
good—you do not know how good they are!” she 
interpolated heartily; “but she is not one of us 





—not the least in the world,” she repeated, as 
emphatically as before. 

She searcely knew why she felt it to be such a 
satisfaction to say this to St. Claire. She had no 
conscious enmity to Ione; did not want to injure 
her with the handsome young doctor, or at least 
she did not think that she did; and yet she felt 
as if Providence had wrought in her behalf by 
giving her this opportunity of enlightenment, and 
that she ought to use it with thankfulness and 
dispatch. She had been longing to tell St. Claire 
the truth about her sister by adoption. It was 
not to harm the girl, but to disabuse the man of 
an error, and also in some sense to detach herself. 
She thought that he ought to know how things 
were at the Villa Clarissa. Every one in Paler- 
mo knew. Why not he with the rest ? 

Besides this question of truth which seemed to 
her of such paramount importance—how about 
that patent fib concerning Mazzarelli —Clarissa 
was morally ashamed of Ione. That indolent 
and discontented nature; those profitless dreams 
and long hours of idleness; those fierce out- 
bursts of jealousy—witness that cruel murder of 
the little bird—revolted the better-ordered, more 
equable and sweet-tempered nature of Clarissa. 
And just as she felt that she must wash her pink 
soft hands when she had soiled them, so now she 
felt that she owed it to herself to repudiate Ione 
as a blood-relation whose character and conduct 
reflected on herself, or were derived from her 
parents. 

She looked at her companion to see how her 
information affected him. An expression came 
into his face which she could not read. It might 
be pity or surprise, or something dearer, or some- 
thing more repellent. She could not fathom it. 
And as he said nothing more lucid than a trivial 
“Indeed !’’ she was no more helped by his voice 
than she had been by his eyes. She saw, howev- 
er, that he looked at Ione with more interest of a 
kind—of what kind she could not say—than he 
had looked at her before. 

Perhaps it was as well that she could not read 
the sudden keen desire which almost overpowered 
him—the passionate wish that possessed him— 
of doing something for the poor girl’s happiness. 
From the first he had wondered why she seemed 
to be always in disgrace. Now he understood 
her isolation, and his heart yearned to help her. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A BEGINNING. 


Despite all her hurrying, however, Yolande did 
not manage to get away from London on the day 
following ; it was not until early the next morn- 
ing that she and her mother and the maid found 
themselves finally in the train, and the great city 
left behind for good. The weather was brilliant 
and shining around them; and the autumn-tinted 
woods were glorious in color. To these, or any 
other passing object, Yolande, in her capacity of 
guardian, drew cheerful attention, treating the 
journey, indeed, as a very ordinary every-day af- 
fair; but the sad-eyed mother seemed hardly 
capable of regarding anything but her daughter, 
and that sometimes with a little bit of stealthy 
crying. 

“ Ah,” she said, in those strangely hollow tones, 
“it is kind of you to come and let me see you 
for a little while.” 

“A little while? What little while, then?” 
said Yolande, with a stare. 

“Until I go back.” 

“Until you go back where, mother ?” 

“ Anywhere—away from you,” said the mother, 
regarding the girl with an affectionate and yet 
wistful look. “It was in a dream that I came 
away from the house with you. You seemed 
calling me ina dream. But now I am beginning 
to wake. At the station there were two ladies ; 
I saw them looking at us; and I knew what they 
were thinking. They were wondering to see a 
beautiful young life like yours linked to a life 
like mine; and they were right. I could see it 
in their eyes.” 

“They would have been better employed in 
minding their own business,” said Yolande, an- 
grily. 

“No; they were right,” said her mother, calm- 
ly; and then she added, with a curious sort of 
smile: “ But I am going to be with you for a little 
while. I am not going away yet. I want to 
learn all about you, and understand you; then I 
shall know what-to think when I hear of you 
afterward. You will have a happy life; I shall 
hear of you, perhaps, and be proud and glad; I 
shall think of you always as young and happy 
and beautiful; and when you go back to your 
friends—” 

“Dear mother,” said Yolande, “I wish you 
would not talk nonsense. When I go back to 
my friends! I am not going back to any friends 
until you go back with me: do you understand 
that ?” 

“T?” said she; and for a second there was a 
look of fright on her face. Then she shook her 
head sadly. “No, no. My life is wrecked and 
done for; yours is all before you—without a cloud, 
without a shadow. As for me,I am content. I 
will stay with you a little while, and get to know 
you; then I will go away. How could I live if I 
knew that I was the shadow on your life?” 

“Well, yes, mother, you have got a good deal 
to learn about me,” said Yolande, serenely. “It 
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is very clear that you don’t know what a temper 
I have, or you would not be so anxious to pro- 
voke me to anger. But please remember that 
it isn’t what you want, or what you intend to do 
—it is what I may be disposed to allow you to 
do. Ihave been spoiled all my life; that is one 
thing you will have to learn about me. I always 
have my own way. You will find that out very 
soon; and then you will give over making foolish 
plans; or thinking that it is for you to decide. 
Do you think I have stolen you away, and carried 
you into slavery, to let you do as you please? 
Not at all; it is far from that. As soon as we 
get to Worthing I am going to get you a prettier 
bonnet than that—-I know the shop perfectly ; I 
saw it the other day, But do you think I will 
permit you to choose the color? No, not at all— 
not at all. And as for your going away, or going 
back, or going anywhere—oh, we will see about 
that, I assure you.” 

For the time being, at all events, the mother 
did not protest. She seemed more and more 
fascinated by the society of her daughter; and 
appeared quite absorbed in regarding the bright 
young fresh face, and in listening with a strange 
curiosity for the slight traces of a foreign accent 
that remained in Yolande’s talking. As for the 
girl herself, she bore herself in the most matter- 
of-fact way. She would have no sentiment in- 
terfere. And always it was assumed that her 
mother was merely an invalid whom the sea air 
would restore to health; not a word was said as 
to the cause of her present condition. 

Worthing looked bright and cheerful on this 
breezy forenoon. The wind-swept yellow-gray 
sea was struck a gleaming silver here or there 
with floods of sunlight ; the morning promenaders 
had not yet gone in to lunch; a band was play- 
ing at the end of the pier. When they got to 
the rooms, they found that every preparation had 
been made to receive them; and in the bay-win- 
dow they discovered a large telescope which the 
little old lady said she had borrowed from a 
neighbor whose rooms were unlet. Yolande 
managed everything—Jane being a helpless kind 
of creature—and the mother submitted, occasion- 
ally with a touch of amusement appearing in her 
manner. But usually she was rather sad, and 
her eyes had an absent look in them. 

“Now let me see,” said Yolande, briskly, as 
they sat at lunch (Jane waitingon them). “There 
is really so much to be done that I don’t know 
where we should begin. Oh yes, I do. First 
we will walk along to the shops and buy your 
bonnet. Then to a chemist’s for some scent 
for your dressing-bag. Then we must get glass 
dishes for flowers for the table—one round one 
for the middle, and two semicircles. Then when 
we come back the pony-carriage must be waiting 
for us; and we will give you a few minutes to 
put on the bonnet, dear mother; and then we 
will go away for a drive into the country. Per- 
haps we shall get some wild flowers ; if not, then 
we will buy some when we come back—” 

“Why should you give yourself so much 
trouble, Yolande ?” her mother said. 

“Trouble? It is no trouble. It is an amuse- 
ment—an occupation. Without an occupation 
how can one live?” 

“Ah, you are so full of life—so ful of life,” 
the mother said, regarding her wistfully. . 

“Oh, I assure you,” said Yolande, blithely, 
“that not many know what can be made of wild 
flowers in a room—if you have plenty of them. 
Not all mixed; but here one mass of color; and 
there another. Imagine, now, that we were 
thirty-three miles from Inverness ; how could one 
get flowers except by going up the hill-side and 
collecting them? That was an occupation that 
had a little trouble, to be sure!—it was harder 
work than going to buy a bonnet! But sometimes 
we were not quite dependent on the wild flowers ; 
there was a dear good woman living a few miles 
away—ah, she was a good friend to me!—who 
used to send me from her garden far more than 
was right. And every time that I passed, anoth- 
er handful of flowers; more than that, perhaps 
some fresh vegetables all nicely packed up; per- 
haps a little basket of new-laid eggs; perhaps a 
pair of ducklings—oh, such kindness as was 
quite ridiculous fromastranger. And then when 
I come away, she goes to the lodge, and takes one 
of the girls with her, to see that all is right; and 
no question of trouble or inconvenience; you 
would think it was you who were making the ob- 
ligation and giving kindness, not taking it. I 
must write to her when I have time. But I hope 
soon to hear how they are all going on up there 
in the Highlands.” 

“ Dear Yolande,” said the mother, “ why should 
you occupy yourself about me? Do your writ- 
ing; I am content to sit in the same room. In- 
deed, I would rather listen to you talking about 
the Highlands than go out to get the bonnet, or 
anything else.” 

“Why do I oceupy myself about you?” said 
Yolande. “ Because I have brought you here to 
make you well; that is why. And you must be 
as much as possible out-of-doors, especially on 
such a day as this, when the air is from the sea. 
Ah, we shall soon make you forget the London 
dinginess and the smoke. And you would rather 
not go for a drive, perhaps, when it is I who am 
going to drive you?” 

Indeed, she took the mastership into her own 
hand; and perhaps that was a fortunate necessity ; 
for it prevented her thinking over certain things 
that had happened to herself. Wise, grave-eyed, 
thoughtful, and prudent, there was now little left 
in her manner or speech of the petulant and 
light-hearted Yolande of other days; and yet she 
was pleased to see that her mother was taking 
more and more interest in her ; and perhaps some- 
times—though she strove to forget the past alto- 
gether and only to keep herself busily occupied 
with the present—there was some vague and 
subtle sense of self-approval. Or was it self-ap- 
proval? Was it not rather some dim kind of 
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see her, he would say that she was doing well? 
But she tried to put these remembrances away, 
An odd thing happened when they were out. 
They had gone to the shop where Yolande had 
seen the bonnets; and she was so satisfied with 
the one that she chose that she made her mother 
put it on then and there, and asked the milliner 


to send the other home. Then they went out- 
side again; and not far off was a chemist’s shop. 

“Now,” said Yolande, “ we will go and choose 
two scents for tlie bottles in the dressing-bag. 
One shall be white rose; and the other? What 
other?” 

“Whichever you like best, Yolande,” said her 
mother, submissively, her daughter had become 
so completely her guide and guardian. 

“But it is for your dressing-bag, mother, not 
mine,” said Yolande. ‘ You must choose. You 
must come into the shop and choose.” 

“ Very well, then.” 

They walked to the shop ; and Yolande glanced 
for a minute at the window, and then went inside. 
But the moment they had got within the door— 
perhaps it was the odor of the place that had 
recalled her to herself—the mother shrank back 
with a strange look of fear on her face. 

“Yolande,” she said, in a low, hurried voice, 
“T] will wait for you outside.” 

“But which is to be the other scent, mother ?” 

“T will wait for you outside,” said she, with 
her hand touching her daughter’s arm. “TI will 
wait for you outside.” 

Then Yolande seemed to comprehend what 
that dazed look of fear meant; and she was so 
startled that, even after her mother had left, she 
could searce summon back enough self-possession 
to tell the shop-man what she wanted. There- 
after she never asked her mother to go near a 
chemist’s shop. 

That same afternoon they went for a drive 
along some of the inland country lanes; and as 
they soon found that the stolid, fat, and placid 
pony could safely be left under the charge of 
Jane, they got out whenever they had a mind, to 
look at an old church, or to explore banks and 
hedge-rows in search of wild flowers. Now this 
idle strolling, with occasional scrambling across 
ditches, was light enough work for one who was 
accustomed to climb the hills of Allt-nam-ba ; but 
no doubt it was fatiguing enough to this poor 
woman, who, nevertheless, did her very best to 
prove herself a cheerful companion. But it was 
on this fatigue that Yolande reckoned. That 
was why she wanted her mother to be out all day 
in the sea air and the country air. What she 
was aiming at was a certainty of sleep for this 
invalid of whom she was in charge. And so she 
cheered her on to further exertion ; and pretended 
an eagerness in this search for wild flowers which 
was not very real (for ever, in the midst of it, 
some stray plant here or there would remind her 
of a herbarium far away, and of other days and 
other scenes), until at last she thought they had 
both done their duty, and so they got into the 
little carriage again and drove back to Worthing. 

That evening at dinner she amused her mother 
with a long and minute account of the voyage to 
Egypt, and of the friends who had gone with 
them, and of the life on board the dahabeeyah. 
The mother seemed peculiarly interested about 
Mr. Leslie, and asked many questions about him ; 
and Yolande told her frankly how pleasant and 
agreeable a young fellow he was, and how well 
he and his sister seemed to understand each oth- 
er,and so forth. She betrayed no embarrassment 
in expressing her liking for him; although, in 
truth, she spoke in pretty much the same terms 
of Colonel Graham. 

“Mr. Leslie was not married, then ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Tt was rather a dangerous situation for two 
young people,” the mother said, with a gentle 
smile. “It is a wonder you are not wearing a 
ring now.” 

“ What ring ?” Yolande said, with a quick flush 
of color. 

“ An engagement ring.” 

In fact, the girl was not wearing her engage- 
ment ring. On coming to London she had taken 
it off and put it away; other duties claimed her 
now—that was what she said to herself. And 
now she was content that her mother should re- 
main in ignorance of that portion of her past 
story. 

“T have other things to attend to,” she said, 
briefly; and the subject was not continued. 

That day passed very successfully. The mo- 
ther had shown not the slightest symptom of any 
craving for either stimulant or narcotic; nor any 
growing depression in consequence of being de- 
prived of these—though Jack Melville had warn- 
ed Yolande that both were probable. No; the 
languor from which she suffered appeared to be 
merely the languor of ill health; and, so far from 
becoming more depressed, she had become rather 
more cheerful, especially when they were wan- 
dering along the lanes in search of wild flowers. 
Moreover, when she went to bed (she and Yo- 
lande occupied a large double-bedded room) she 
very speedily fell into a sound, quiet sleep. Yo- 
lande lay awake watching her, but everything 
seemed right; and so by-and-by the girl’s mind 
began to wander away to distant scenes and to 
pictures that she had been trying to banish from 
her eyes. 

And if sometimes in this hushed room she 
cried silently to herself, and hid her face in the 
pillow so that no sob should awaken the sleeping 
mother, well, perhaps that was only a natural 
reaction. The strain of all that forced cheerful- 
ness had been terrible. Once or twice during the 
evening she had had to speak of the Highlands ; 
and the effort on such occasions to shut out cer- 
tain recollections and vain regrets and self-abase- 
ments was of itself a hard thing. And now that 
the strain was over, her imagination ran riot; all 
the old life up there, with its wonder and delight 





and its unknown pitfalls, came back to her; and 


all through it she seemed to hear a sad refrain— 
a couple of lines from one of Mrs. Bell’s ballads 
—that she could not get out of her head. 


“Quoth he, ‘My bonnie leddy, were ye sweet Jeanie 
Graham ?” 
‘Indeed, guid sir, but ye’ve guessed my very name.’” 


They could not apply to her; but somehow there 
was sorrow in them; and a meeting after many 
years; and the tragedy of two changed lives. 
How could they apply to her? If there was any 
one of whom she was thinking it ought to have 
been he to whom she had plighted her troth. 
She had put aside her engagement ring for a sea- 
son; but she was not thereby absolved from her 
promise. And yet it was not of him that she 
was thinking ; it was of some one she saw only 
vaguely, but gray-haired and after many years, 
coming back to a wrecked existence; and her 
heart, that had a great yearning and pity and love 
in it, knew that it could not help, and what was 
there but a woman’s tears and a life-long regret ? 
That was a sad night. It was not the mother, it 
was the daughter, who passed the long sleepless 
hours in suffering. But with the morning Yo- 
lande had pulled herself together again. She was 
only a little pale—that was all. She was as 
cheerful, as brave, as high-spirited as ever. 
When did the band play ?—they would walk out 
on the pier. But even Jane could see that this 
was not the Yolande who had lived at Allt-nam- 
ba with a kind of sunlight always on her face; 
and she wondered, 

Not that day but the next came the anxiously 
expected news from the Highlands. 


“ My parting YoLanpr,—Your letter has given 
me inexpressible relief. I was so loath to see you- 
go. Above all, it seemed so cruel that you should 
go alone, and I remain here. But probably Mr. 
Melville was right; perhaps it may all turn out 
for the best; but it will be a long time before 
any one can say so; and as I think of you in the 
mean time, it is with no great sense of satisfaction 
that I am conscious that I can do nothing to help 
you. But I rejoice that so far you have had no 
serious trouble; perhaps the worst is over; if 
that were so, then there might be a recompense 
to you for what you must be undergoing. It 
would be strange indeed if this should succeed 
after so many failures. It would make a great 
difference to all our lives ; sometimes I begin to 
think it possible, and then recollections of the 
past prove too strong. Let me know your opin- 
ion. Tell me everything. Even after all these 
years, sometimes I begin to hope and to think 
of our having a home and a household after all. 

“There is but little news to send you. At the 
moment I am quite alone. Mr. Shortlands has 
changed all his plans, and has gone south for a 
few days, finding that he can come back and re- 
main with me until the 15th of October. Then 
you must tell me what you would have me do. 
Perhaps you will know better by that time. If 
you think the experiment hopeless, I trust you 
will have the honesty to say so; then I will take 
you for a run abroad somewhere, after your long 
waiting and nursing. 

“The Master is in Inverness, I hear; probably 
it is business that detains him: otherwise I should 
have been glad of his company on the hill, now 
that Shortlands is away. But the shooting has 
lost all interest for me. When I come back in 
the evening there is no one standing at the door, 
and no one to sit at the head of the dinner table. 
I shall be glad when the 15th of October comes ; 
and then, if there is no prospect of your present 
undertaking proving successful, you and I will 
preen our feathers for the South. If they are 
going to bury you alive in these wilds subse- 
quently, you and I must have at least one last 
swallow flight. Not the Riviera this time; the 
Riviera is getting to be a combination of Bond 
Street and Piccadilly. Athens—what do you say ? 
I remember the Grahams talking vaguely about 
their perhaps trying to spend a winter in Algiers, 
and pleasanter travelling companions you could 
not find anywhere; but even if we have to go 
alone we shall not grumble much ? 

“This reminds me that one part of your letter 
made me very angry—I mean about the expense 
of the dressing-bag, and your proposed economy 
at Worthing. I suppose it was those people at 
the Chateau that put those ideas into your head ; 
but I wish you to understand that there is no- 
thing so stupid as unnecessary economy for econ- 
omy’s sake, and that when I wish you to begin 
cheese-paring I will tell you so. Extravagance is 
silly—and ill-bred too; but there is some such 
thing as knowing what one can fairly spend in 
proportion to one’s income ; and when I wish you 
to be more moderate in your expenditure I will 
tell you. And, indeed, it is not at such a time 
that you should think of expense at all. If this 
experiment is likely to end as we wish, then we 
shall not be considering a few pounds or so. 

“JT think you will be pleased to hear that Mrs. 
Bell does not manage one whit better than you— 
how could she, when everything was perfect? 
But the situation is awkward. I imagined she 
was only coming here for a day or two—to set 
things going, as it were, under a new régime ; but 
the good woman shows no signs of departure; 
and indeed she manages everything with such 
tact and good sense, and with such an honest, 
frank recognition of the facts of the case, that I 
am really afraid to hurt her and offend her by 
suggesting that she should not waste so much of 
her time up here. It was all very well with Mr. 
Melville—he was her hero, the master of the 
house, the representative of the family that she 
looked up to; but it is different with me; and 
yet there is a kind of self-respect in the way in 
which she strictly keeps to her ‘station,’ that 
one does not like to interfere. I have thought 
of pointing out to her that my last housekeeper 
was a person called Yolande Winterbourne, and 
that she was in no wise so respectful in her man- 
ner; but then I thought it better to let the good 











woman have her own way; and with all her re- 
spectfulness there is, as you know, a frank and 
honest friendliness which tells you that she quite 
understands her own value in the world. She 
has, however, been so communicative as to un- 
fold to me her great project of the buying back 
of Monaglen; and I must say it seems very ill- 
advised of Mr. Melville, just when this project is 
about to be accomplished, to disappear and leave 
not even his address behind. All that Mrs. Bell 
knows is that, on the morning you left, he an- 
nounced his intention of crossing over the hills 
to Kingussie to catch the night train going south ; 
and Duncan says he saw him going up by the 
Corrie-an-eich. You know what an undertaking 
that is, and the stories they tell about people hav- 
ing been lost in these solitudes; but, as Duncan 
says, there was not any one in the country who 
could cross the hills with less chance of coming 
to harm than Mr..Melville. Still, he might have 
left the good woman his address; and she, it 
seems, did not consider it her ‘ place’ to ask.” 
At this point Yolande stopped—her brain be- 
wildered, her heart beating wildly. If he had 
crossed over the hills to catch the night train to 
the south, why, that was the train in which she 
also was travelling from Inverness to London! 
Had he been in that same train, then—separated 
from her by a few carriages only—during the 
long darkness in which she seemed to be leaving 
behind her youth and hope and almost the com- 
mon desire of life? Andwhy? He had spoken 
to no one of his going away. Mrs. Bell had 
guessed that he might be going, from his pre- 
parations of the previous evening; but to leave 
on that very morning—to catch the very train in 
which she was seated—perhaps to come all the 
way to London with her: here was food for specu- 
lation and wonder. Of course it never occurred 
to her that he might have come to any harm in 
crossing the hills ; she did not even think of that. 
He was as familiar with these corries and slopes 
and streams as with the door-step of the house at 
Gress. No; he had waited for the train to come 
along; perhaps she did not even look out from 
the window when they reached the station; he 
would get into one of the carriages; and all 
through the long afternoon and evening, and on 
and through the blackness of the night, and in 
the gray of the morning, he was there. And per- 
haps at Euston Square too? He might easily es- 
cape her notice in the crowd if he wished to do 
so. Would he disappear into the wilderness of 
London? But he knew the name of the hotel she 
was going to—that had all been arranged between 
them; might he not by accident have passed 
along Albemarle Street on one or other of those 
days? Ah, if she had chanced to see him !— 
would not London have seemed less lonely ? would 
she not have consoled herself with the fancy that 
somewhere or other there was one watching over 
her and guarding her? A dream—a dream. If 
he were indeed there, he had avoided meeting her. 
He had gone away. He had disappeared—into 
the unknown; and perhaps the next she should 
hear of him might be after many years, as of a 
gray-haired man going back to the place that 
once knew him, with perhaps some vague ques- 
tion on his lips— 
**My bonnie leddy, were ye sweet Jeanie Graham ?” 


—though to whom he might address that question 
she searcely dared to ask or think. 

She only looked over the remainder of the let- 
ter; her hurried fancies were wandering far away. 

“So you see I have no news; although in my 
solitude this gossip seems to unite you with me 
for atime. The only extraordinary thing that I 
have seen or met with since you left we ran across 
the other night on coming home from the shoot- 
ing. We had been to the far tops after ptarmi- 
gan and white hares, and got belated. Long be- 
fore we reached home complete darkness over- 
took us; a darkness so complete that, although 
we walked Indian file, Duncan leading, I could 
not see Shortlands, who was just in front of me; 
I had to follow him by sound, sliding down among 
loose stones or jumping into peat-hags in a very 
happy-go-lucky fashion. Crossing the Allt-crém 
by the little swinging bridge you know of was 
also a pleasant performance, for there had been 
rain, and the waters were much swollen, and 
made a terrible noise in the dark. However, it 
was when we were over the bridge and making 
for the lodge that I noticed the phenomenon I 
am going to tell you about. I was trying to 
make out John Shortlands’ legs in front of me 
when I saw on the ground two or three small 
points of white fire. I thought it strange for 
glow-worms to be so high above the level of the 
sea, and I ealled the others back to examine 
these things. But now I found, as they were all 
standing in the dark, talking, that wherever you 
lifted your foot from the wet black peat, imme- 
diately afterward a large number of these pale 
points of clear fire appeared, burning for about a 
minute, and then gradually disappearing. Some 
were larger and clearer than others—just as you 
remember, on a phosphorescent night at sea, 
there are individual big stars separate from the 
general rush of white as the steamer goes on. 
We tried to lift some of the points of light, but 
could not manage it; so I take it they were not 
glow-worms or any other living creatures, but an 
emanation of gas from the peaty soil, only that, 
unlike the will-o’-the-wisp, they were quite sta- 
tionary, and burned with a clear white or blue- 
white flame—the size of the most of them not 
bigger than the head of a common pin, and some- 
times about fifteen or twenty of them appearing 
where one foot had been pressed into the soft 
soil. Had Mr. Melville been at Gress I should 
have asked him about it; no doubt he has no- 
ticed this thing in his rambles; but he has been 
away, as I say, and nobody about here has any 
explanation to offer. The shepherds say that the 
appearance of this phosphorescence, or electrici- 
ty, or illuminated gas, or whatever it is, foretells 
a change in the weather; but I have never yet 








met with anything in heaven or earth of which 
the shepherds did not say the same thing. But 
as you, my dear Yolande, have not seen this phe- 
nomenon, and know absolutely nothing about it, 
you will be in a position to furnish me with a 
perfectly consistent scientific theory about it, 
which I desire to have from you at your conven- 
ience. 

“A hamper of game goes to you to-day, also a 
bunch of white heather from 

“Your affectionate father, 
“R. G, WINTERBOURNE.” 


She dwelt over the picture here presented of 
his solitary life in the north; and she knew that 
now no longer were there happy dinner parties 
in the evening, and pleasant friends talking to- 
gether; and no longer was there any need for 
Duncan—outside in the twilight—to play “ Mel- 
ville’s Welcome Home.” 


— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AWAKING. 


ANOTHER two days passed, Yolande doing her 
best to make the time go by briskly and plea- 
santly. They walked on the promenade or the 
pier; they drove away inland through quaint lit- 
tle villages and quiet lanes. When the weather 
was wet they staid in-doors, and she read to her 
mother, or they rigged up the big telescope in the 
bay-window to follow the slow progress of the 
distant ships. And the strange thing was that, 
as Yolande gradually perceived, her mother’s in- 
tellect seemed to grow clearer and clearer while 
her spirits grew more depressed. 

“T have been in a dream—lI have been in a 
dream,” she used to say. “I will try not to go 
back. Yolande, you must help me. You must 
give me your hand.” 

“You have been ill, mother; the sea air will 
make you strong again,” the girl said, making no 
reference to other matters. 

However, that studied silence did not last. On 
the evening of the fifth day of their stay at Worth- 
ing, Yolande observed that her mother seemed 
still more depressed and almost suffering; and 
she did all she could to distract her attention and 
amuse her. At last the poor woman said, look- 
ing at her daughter in a curious kind of way, 

“ Yolande, did you notice when I came away 
from the house with you that I went back for a 
moment into my room ?” 

“Yes, I remember you did.” 

“T will tell you now why I went back.” She 
put her hand in her pocket and drew out a small 
blue bottle, which she put on the table. 
for that,” she said, calmly. 

A flush of color overspread the hitherto pale 
features of the girl; it was she who was ashamed 
and embarrassed ; and she said, quickly : 

“Yes, I understand, mother—I know what it 
is. But now you will put it away; you do not 
want it any longer—” 


“Tt was 


“T am afraid,” the mother said, in a low voice. 
“Sometimes I have tried until it seemed as if I 
was dying, and that has brought me to life again. 
Oh, I hope I shall never touch it again: I want 
to be with you, walking by your side among the 
other people, and like them—like every one else.” 

“* And so you shall, mother,” Yolande said ; and 
she rose and got hold of the bottle. 
ing to throw this away.” 

“No, no, Yolande; give it to me,” she said, but 
without any excitement. 
it away. 


“Tam go- 


“Tt is no use threwing 
That would make me think of it. I 
would get more. I could not rest until I had 
gone to a chemist’s and got more—perhaps some 
time when you were not looking. But when it is 
there I feel safe. I can push it away from me.” 

“Very well, then,” said Yolande, as she went 
to the fire-place and placed the bottle conspicu- 
ously on the mantel-shelf. Then she went back 
to her mother. “It shall remain there, mother— 
as something you have no further need of. That 
is done with now. It was a great temptation 
when you were living in lodgings in a town, not 
in good air; and you were very weak and ill; but 
soon you will be strong enough to get over your 
fits of faintness or depression without that.” She 
put her hand on her mother’s shoulder. “It is 
for my sake that you have put it away ?” 

In answer she took her daughter’s hand in both 
hers and covered it with kisses. 

“Yes, yes, yes. I have put it away, Yolande, 
for your sake—I have put it away forever now. 
But you have a little excuse for me? You do not 
think so hardiy of me as the others? I have 
been near dying—and alone. I did not know I 
had such a beautiful daughter—coming to take 
care of me, too! And I don’t want you to go 
away now—not for a while, at least. Stay with 
me for a little time—until—until I have got to 
be just like the people we meet out walking— 
just like every one else; and then I shall have no 
fear of being alone; I shall never, never touch 
that.” 

She glanced at the bottle on the mantel-shelf 
with a sort of horror. She held her daughter's 
hand tight. And Yolande kept by her until, not 
thinking it was prudent to make too much of this 
little incident, she begged her mother to come and 
get her things on for another short stroll before 
tea. 

Toward the evening, however, it was clear that 
this poor woman was suffering more and more, 
although she endeavored to put a brave face on 
it, and only desired that Yolande should be in the 
room with her. At dinner she took next to no- 
thing; and Yolande, on her own responsibility, 
begged to be allowed to send for some wine for 
her. But no. She seemed to think that there 
was something to be got through, and she would 
go through with it. Sometimes she went to the 
window and looked out, listening to the sound of 


the sea in the darkness. Then she would come 


back and sit down by the fire, and ask Yolande 
to read to her—this, that, or the other thing. 
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But what she most liked to have read and re-read 
to her was “ A Dream of Fair Women”; and she 
liked to have Yolande standing by the fire-place, 
so that she could regard her. And sometimes 
the tears would gather in her eyes, when the girl 
came to the lines about Jephthah’s daughter : 
“emptied of all joy, 
Leaving the dance and song, 
* Leaving the olive gardens far below, 
Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 
The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 
* The light white cloud swam over us. Anon 
We heard the lion roaring from his den; 
We saw the large white stars rise one by one, 
Or, from the darken’d glen, 
“Saw God divide the night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. 
I heard Him, for He spake, and grief became 
A solemn scorn of ills.” 


“Tt was not fair—it was not fair,” she mur- 
mured 

“ What, mother ?” 

“To send you here.” 

“Where ought I to be, 
proudly, “exeept by your side ?” 

“You? Your young life should not be sacri- 
ficed to mine. Why did they ask you? I should 
thank God, Yolande, if you were to go away this 
evening-——now—if you were to go away, and be 
happy with your youth and beauty and kind 
friends; that is the life fit for you.” 

* But I am not going, mother.” 

“Ah, you don’t know—you don’t know,” the 
other said, with a kind of despair coming over 
her. “I am ill, Yolande. I am wretched and 
miserable.” 

“The more reason I should stay, surely.” 

“T wish you would go away and leave me. I 
can get back to London. What I been 
thinking of is bevond me. I am too ill. But 
you—you—lI shall always think of you as mov 
ing through the world like a princess—in sun- 
light.” 

“Dear mother,” said Yolande, firmly, “I think 
we said we were going to have no more non 
I am not going to leave you. And what 
you were looking forward to is quite impossible. 
If you are ill and suffering now, I am sorry; I 
would gladly bear it for your sake. I have had 
little trouble in the world; I would take your 
share, But going away from youl am not. & 
you must take courage and hope; and some day 
—ah, some day soon you will be glad.” 

“ Butif I am restless to-night,” said she, glan- 
cing at her daughter, uneasily, “and walking up 
and down, it will disturb you.” 

“What does it matter?” said Yolande, cheer- 
fully 

“You might get another room.” 

“T am not going into any other room 
think I would forsake my patient?” 

“ Will you leave the light burning, then ?” 


then,” she asked, 


have 


sense, 


Do vou 


“THEY 


GOT OUT TO EXPLORE BANKS AND 


“Tf you wish it, yes; but not high, for you 
must sleep.” 

But when they were retiring to rest the mother 
begged that the little blue bottle should be placed 
on the bedroom chimney-piece, and the girl hesi 
tated. 

“ Why, mother, why ? 
touch it ?” 

“Oh, I hope not! I hope not! 
know it is near—if I am like to die.” 

“You must not fear that, mother. I will put 
the bottle on the chimney-piece, if you like, but 
you need not even think of it, That is more like- 
ly to cause your death than anything else. And 
you would not break your promise to me %” 

She pressed her daughter’s hand; that was all. 

Yolande did not go quickly to sleep, for she 
knew that her mother was suffering—the labored 
sighs from time to time told her as much, She 
lay and listened to the wash of the sea along the 
shingle, and to the tramp of the late wayfarers 
along the pavement. She heard the people of 
the house go upstairs to bed. And then, by-and- 
by, the stillness of the room, and the effects of 
the fresh air, and the natural healthiness of 
youth, combined to make her drowsy, and, rather 
against her inclination, her eyes slowly closed. 

She was waked by a moan—as of a soul in mor 
tal agony. But even in her alarm she did not 
start up; she took time to recover her senses. 
And if the poor mother were really in such suf- 
fering, would it not be better for her to lie as if 
she were asleep? No appeal could be made to 
her for any relaxation of the promise that had 
been given her. 

Then she became aware of a stealthy noise ; 
and a strange terror took possession of her. She 
opened her eyes ever so slightly 


You surely would not 


But I shall 





glimmering 
through the lashes only—and there she saw that 
her worst fears were being realized. Her mother 
had got out of bed and stolen across the room to 
the sideboard in the parlor, returning with a glass 
Yolande, all trembling, lay and watched. She 
was not going to interfere—it was not part of 
her plan; and you may be sure she had contem- 
plated this possibility before now. And very 
soon it appeared why the poor woman had taken 
the trouble to go for a glass; it was to measure 
out the smallest quantity that she thought would 
alleviate her anguish. She poured a certain quan- 
tity of the black-looking fluid into the glass ; then 


she regarded it, as if with hesitation; then she 


| deliberately poured back one drop, two drops, 


three drops; and drank the rest at a gulp. Then, 
in the same stealthy fashion, she took the glass 
to the parlor and left it there, and crept silently 
back again and into bed. 

Yolande rose. Her face was pale, her lips 
firm. She did not look at her mother; but, just 
as if she were assuming her to be asleep, she 
quietly went out of the room, and presently re- 
turned with a glass in her hand. She went to 
the chimney-piece. Very well she knew that her 
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mother’s eyes were fixed on her, and intently 
watching her; and as she poured some of that 
dark fluid into the glass, no doubt she guessed 
the poor woman was imagining that this was an 
experiment to see what had been taken out of 
the bottle. But that was not quite Yolande’s 
purpose. When she had poured out, as nearly 
as she could calculate, the same quantity that 
her mother had taken, she turned her face to the 
light, and deliberately drank the contents of the 
glass, It there was a 
sweet, mawkish, pungent taste in the mouth, and 
a shiver of disgust as she swallowed the thing; 
then she calmly replaced the bottle on the chim- 
ney-piece. 

But the mother had sprung from her bed with 
a wild shriek, and caught the girl by both hands 

“Yolande! Yolande! what have you done ?” 

“What is right for you, mother, is right for 
me,” she said, in clear and settled tones. “It is 
how I mean to do always.” 

The frantie grief of this poor creature was pit- 
iable to witness. She flung her arms round her 
daughter, and drew her to her, and wept aloud, 
and called upon herself from 
Heaven. And then in a passion of remorse she 
flew at the bottle that was standing there, and 
would have hurled it into the fire-place, had not 
Yolande, whose head was beginning to swim al- 
ready, interposed, calmly and firmly. She took 
the bottle from her mother’s hand and replaced it. 

“No; it must remain there, mother. It must 
stand there until you and I can bear to know 
that it is there, and not to wish for it.” 

Even in the midst of her wild distress and re- 
morse there was oné phrase in this speech that 
had the effect of silencing the mother altogether. 
She drew back, aghast, her face white, her eyes 
staring with horror. 

“You and 1?” she repeated. “You and I? 
You—to become like—like—” 

“Yes,” said Yolande. “ What is right for you 
is right for me; that is what I mean to do—a/- 
Now, dear mother,” she added, in a more 
languid way, “I will lie down—I am giddy—” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, putting 
her hand to her forehead, and rested so awhile ; 
then insensibly after a time she drooped down 
on to the pillow, although the frightened and 
frantic mother tried to get an arm round her 


was done in a second; 


down vengeance 


ways, 


waist, and very soon the girl had relapsed into | 


perfect insensibility. 

And then a ery rang through the house like 
the ery of the Egyptian mothers over the death 
of their first-born. The poison seemed to act in 
directly opposite ways in the brains of these two 
women—the one it plunged into a profound stu- 
por; the other it drove into frenzy. She threw 
herself on the senseless form, and wound her 
arms round the girl, and shrieked aloud that she 
had murdered her child—her beautiful daughter 
—she was dying—dead—and no one to save her 
—murdered by her own mother! The little house- 


WILD FLOWERS.” 








hold was roused at once. Jane came rushing in, 
terrified. The landlady was the first to recover 
her wits, and instantly she sent a house-maid for 
a doctor, Jane, being a strong-armed woman, 
dragged the hysterical mother back from the bed, 
and bathed her young mistress’s forehead with 
eau-de-Cologne ; it was all the poor kind creature 
could think of. Then they tried to calm the mo 
ther somewhat, for she was begging them to give 
her a knife that she might kill herself and die 
with her child 

The doctor's arrival quieted matters somewhat ; 
and he had searcely been a minute in the room 
when his eyes fell on the small blue bottle on the 
mantel-piece. That he instantly got hold of ; the 
label told him what were the contents; and when 
he went back to the bedside of the girl, who was 
lying insensible in a heavy-breathing sleep, her 
chest laboring as if against some weight, he had 
to exercise some control over the mother to get 
her to show him precisely the quantity of the 
fluid that had been taken. The poor woman 
seemed beside herself. She dropped on her 
knees before him in a passion of tears, and clasp- 
ed her hands. 

““Save her! save her! save my child to me! 
If you can give her back to me I will die a hun 
dred times before harm shall come. to her—my 
beautiful child that came to me like an angel, 
with kindness and open hands, and this is what 
I have done!” 

“Hush! hush!” said the doctor, and he took 
her by the hand and gently raised her. “ Now 
you must be quiet. I am not going to wake your 
daughter. If that is what she took she will 
sleep it off; she is young, and I should say 
healthy. Tam going to let nature work the cure, 
though I fear the young lady will have a bad 
headache in the morning. It is a most mis- 
chievous thing to have such drugs in the house. 
You are her maid, I understand ?” he said, turn- 
ing to Jane, 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Ah. Well, I think for to-night you had bet- 
ter occupy that other bed there, and the young 
lady’s mother can have a bed elsewhere. I don’t 
think you need fear anything—except a head- 
ache in the morning. Let her sleep as long as 
she may. In the morning let her go for a drive 
in the fresh air, if she is too languid to walk.” 

ut the mother cried so bitterly on hearing 
of this arrangement that they had to consent to 
her retaining her place in the room, while Jane 
said she could make herself comfortable enough 
in an arm-chair. As for the poor mother, she 
did not go back to her own bed at all; she sat 
at the side of Yolande’s bed—at the foot of it, 
lest the sound of her sobbing should disturb the 
sleeper ; and sometimes she put her hand ever 
so lightly on the bedclothes, with a kind of pat, 
as it were, while the tears were running down 
her face. 

(tO BE OONTINUED.] 
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Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 

page 341. 

THESE monograms 
for marking linen are 
worked on the ground 
in cross stitch with col- 
ored marking cotton. 


wood, as impenetrable 
now as metal, yet still 
retaining touches of 
vivacity and an intelli- 
gent play of expres- 





















sion, betraying even a 
mirthful wihsomeness 
of face and feature al- 
most startling; then 
those wonderful eves ! 
Buckles.—Figs. turn whichever way 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 341. 
Buckies such as 
those illustrated are 
used in various sizes 
for trimming bonnets, 
and on the straps, 
bows, and draperies 
of dresses. Fig: 1 is 
of iridescent cut steel, and Fig. 2 of mother- 
of-pearl with steel nailheads. 


you will, they seem to 
follow you with tender, 
earnest gaze. They are 
inserted: the whites 
are made of opaque 
quartz, the lashes of 


Figs. 1-3 fine rims o 
PARasois. 
For descrip- 
tions see 


Supplement. 


bronze ; 
the pupil is a small 
crystal so cut that it 
reflects a light like 
that of the human eye, 
and as the sunshine 
creeps in and falls upon 
it, the face seems to bright- 
en, and the eyes to sparkle like 
life. One need hardly be told that 
to many Visitants this sycamore statue 
is the gem of the collection, 





















PaBRasoLs. 
For descrip- 
tions see Sup- 
plement. 


Antiquities in the Boulac Museum. 

“ QIITOULD one chance to be in Cairo,” writes 
a traveller, “ fail not to visit the Boulac Mu- 

seum. It is on the banks of the Nile, and in this 

unrivalled collection of Egyptian curiosities and an- 

tiquities one may spend days without a thought of 

weariness.” This store-house of relics was arranged for 

























Ferdinand IV. and his pet Eagle. 
T is now more than two hundred years since the 
death of young Ferdinand the Fourth, From 


Spanish Lace Panier Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 23. 


ancient days have left behind them. Other me- 
morials there are of deftest handiwork for chil- 
dren’s entertainment—balls of varied size and 
beauty, games, to us as sealed books, paint- 
boxes, with their full complement of colors and 
brushes, dating far away among the cradled cen- 
turies, all telling the same old story of play and 
pastime, of fair young faces, busy hands, and 
love of social sport, of tracery of bud and leaf, 
with tintings such as no easel of present times 
can hope to reach. 


Figs, 1 and 2.—Casumere Dress Trimmed wirn VeLver Rippon. A statue dating back six thousand years is 
Back AND Front. something to be studied with bated breath. In Figs. 1 and 2.—Empromerep CAMeEL’s-HAIR Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For description see Supplement. this priceless collection is one carved in sycamore- 


For description see Supplement. 


the Khedive by M. 
Mariette, a French- 
man. 

Upon one sareoph- 





ldhood he had 
petted a royal eagle 
the most cordial at- 





ichment had ever 
agus are hieroglyph- 

ics dating B.c. 42 
The characters stand 
for the words “ The 
king’s son.” 

In a glass case 
taken from the gild- 
ed sarcophagus of a 
royal lady are jewels 
of finest, rarest work- 
manship. That The- 
ban queens and no- 
ble dames of those 
now “dim and dusty 
ages” delighted in 
lovely works of art, 
and, as well, had fan- 
cies for needle-work 
and ‘ broideries most 
wonderful,” may not 
be doubted, for in 
this collection of an- 
tiquities are beauti- 
ful boxes stored with 
shining implements : 
knives with lustrous 
blades, bottles for 
perfumery, and cups, 
charming in design, 
and “as fresh and 
lovely as if just from 
the hands of the ar- 
tisan,” these all, no 
doubt, to gratify im- 
perial tastes and 
meet the needs of 
dainty royal fingers, 
and truly one seldom 
sees such graceful 


marked their com 
panionship; but on 
the day when the 
final hour might at 
any moment be ex- 


t 
»9- 
oo. 


pected, it was noted 
with wonder that 
the feathered friend 
crew strangely rest- 
less, ind finally, 
breaking his chain, 
sot wht a retreat out 
side the walls of the 
I alace,accepting asa 
roval re fuge the high- 
est towel crowning 
the in pe rial castle, 
A throng of feather- 
ed suppliants circled 
round the grand old 
bird, entreating, it 
might be, the over- 
shadowing of such 
ample wings, the 
proud protection of 
his mighty presence ; 
but to their pathet- 
ic, fluttering homage 
the desolated crea- 
ture gave no heed; 
he simply poised 
himself and waited, 
until (as is related) 
the spirit of his royal 
master took its up- 
= |} \ ward flight, when 


_a) 4 ; with one shrill, pier 














er Mics cing ery the anguish- 


ed mourner soared 






tracery, such delica- Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rRom Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 6 10 away among the 
ey of detail, such 8 Years oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 3 To 5 YEARS OLD, 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 8 Years oLtp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] clouds, lost evermore 
perfection of finish, For pattern and description see Sup For description see For description see For pattern and description se to human sight and 
as these artisans of plement, No. III., Figs, 16-22. Supplement. Supplement. plement, No, III., Figs, 16-22. fellowship. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 
Dr. J. C. Witson, Philacelphia, Pa., says: “T have 
ust ed it as a general tonic, and in particular in the 
lity and dyspepsia of overworked men, with sat- 
isfa actory results."”—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 


kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 


Face 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
aud promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best—[Adv.] 





THE GREAT SUCCESS 
Achieved by Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil, with Pepsin and Quinine, has induced 
many imitations. Get the original. 1121 Broadway 
and 578 5th Ave.—[Adbp.] 





Tur Famovs Lantacur Faor Powper is used much 
more extensively than any other preparation. Its pow- 
er to give a brilliant complexion is marvellous.—[( Adv. } 





ADVERTISHMEN'IS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the bes‘ 
‘ion of plain chocolate for fam- 
fly “use. — Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
_ Dorchester, Mas. 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
Always in Stock. 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


22d Street. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


HOME 3 BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 

NEW YORK SHOPPING, 

For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O. Box 2600, New York Cc ity. 








6th Avenue, corner 








‘No Waste. No Trovr BLE. 
No DisaprointMent. 


/A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


i] The most Delicious and 
ithe most Popular Mayon- 
| aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 

AL L GROCERS SELL IT. 











NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


Te nder Itchings in ‘any 
Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. 


art of the body cured t by 
is the best. $1, druggists. 








“*Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
7 REMEDIES.” 


re, o/s ” Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 







ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiovra Remeprirs. 
Curicura Resouvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and verspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curiccra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curioura, is indis- 
pensable in tre ating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curioura Remevirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Drug anv Cuemtcat Co., Bosron, Mass. 


Flex iBLeE 
372 BROADWAY ,N. 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wesr. 

Price by mail, W. B. (Frencn covtil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


__ WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. oY 


A NEW CATaocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. » Mey or S14 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 





DR. LENGYEL’S 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 


The great Hungarian form developer and wrin- 
kle eradicator, cures all diseases and imperfec- 
tions of the skin where other remedies have 
failed. It preserves and beautifies wonderfully 
the complexion. Analyzed by Dr. Harry A. 
Bauer Van Rampsberg, Professor of Chemistry 
at Munich, and pronounced harmless. Thou- 
sands of testimonials. Price $1 per box, at L. 
SHAW’S Beantifying Bazar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, New York, and all principal druggists, 
Consultations on all disfigurements of the skin 
from 9 A.M. till 3 P.M, All languages spoken. 
Lady in attendance. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 


E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N. .Y. 


OUR NEW PACK FOR 1588, 
SOA" Chromo Car 

A (Extra fine Stock, Artistic 

designs of msde Floral, Sea- 


view, Wre G 

4 Silver dang hi Motto, Butter 

Moonlight, Summer and W int ter meee al 

(not gaudy colors), with your name in fancy »10¢. Sample Book 
£90) costly styles for 1883, 25e. 5O per id Agents. or beau- 

iful prizes Ox en | TON F PRINT Illustrated Premium List w —y 

ev _every order. OAX’ ING OO. Northf ford, C 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of ‘Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtn Av enur, New York. 


Lady ly, Agents Sxssar.rrns 


Skirt and Stocks ne Kupporters 

an te. 
Sample outfit ae Address Queen 
City Suspender Co.,Cincinnati,O 

















Pears, Apples, Grapes, Peaches. 
Messrs. Alden & Bro., of St. Louis, Manufacturers of 
the celebrated Alden Fruit Vinegar, are issuing four 
chromos— Pears, A pples,Grapes, and Peaches—size 6x7 
inches. They send thoes. by mail free on receipt of 

te n cents in postage to cover e xpense of sendin, of sending. _ 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dressmakine. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
'» BREWSTER, 208 | West 25th Street, New York. 
30 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 

and elegant cage, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


| hair, $2 50 a bottle; 








Oyez! Oyez! Oyez:! 
LOLOL LLEL OLD LOEL LL IL LLL ODDS 
‘Farle Engly foe Soape, 


EsTABLYSHED 100 YEARS, 





EATS soap. 


A Spectal Preparation for y* Complexton : 


PN! 
\ ee 





s ufed and recommended bye 


M1 fire{s Adelina Path, Mt/- 
tre{s Lilhe Langtry, and 


othere beauteous Ladyes. 


Y° Soape is marvellous for improving 
y° Complexyon, and for keepynge y° 


handes 


s Inne nice ordere. 


Y° Proprie- 


tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 
bye Royal Warraunt to y° #rince of 


Gales, 


All y° Druggifts sell it. 





WORTH KNOWING, 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the hair—will positively promote 
its growth—$1 00a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des Grace to use after—finest 
powder known—$1 50a box; Lubin‘’s Liquid 
Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Crémie Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 a jar; Hazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and _ eyelashes, 
$1 50. Also, latest novelties in Tortoise-shell 
Ornaments; Sheil Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil 
Dagger Pins, from 50c. to $2 00 each, according to color 
of shell; and a beautiful assortment of combs. Our 
Cosmétiques are all genuine. Not responsible for 
those obtained elsewhere. Do not forget also that 
this is the only store where the Genuine Langtry 
Coiffure is obtainable; also, a magnificent assort- 
ment of Switches, including Ash, Gray, Blonde, 
etc., in every shade, first quality fair only. On receipt 
of money order, will forward any of above goods to 
any part. Note the address, 

























WHY 


‘MRS, THOMPSON'S 
PATENT WAVES 


ARE BETTER THAN ALL 
OTHERS. 


f 
ot 
rane 


Me iggy GAEMEE G 


Lund 
i Mone 


‘ 
y 
OH 





1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself in shape to EVERY head. 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lok, as alt others have. 
3--Thcy cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THREE of any 
wave made. 
4.—They CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
keep their shape for years. 
5.—They do not fade as quickly, for they don’t require dressing as 
often as others. 
6.—They areonly drerved witha WET COMB, when they get MUSSED, 
and are kn wnutoremain inorder for a year wil houtyre dressing 
7.—I GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CULLY HAR, or refund 
the money Uf not. 
8.—MOST IMPORTA NT: 
with a THOMPSON 
they look ten years youn 
9,—As Ihave 10 diferent ‘styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
can be gratified 
ICES from &6 to ®12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT. of 
8s TCHES, from 85 to $50. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 
eware of parties endeavoring to sell 
ou Waves representing them to the 
‘hom m Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


Hoe 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


SPLENDID OFFER—To introduce these Elegant 

and Fashionable Decorations, the caer mpg goods 

in America,we send this lot by mail for 10c. : 1 Japanese 

Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese Tidy (floral de- 

sign, 8 colors), 1 Japanese Gossamer Handkerchief 
(lace design), and 8 Artistic Chromos. 

TAP Buffalo, N. Y. 


Every laty can lok young and attractive 
Ww. =a AS HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 


ANESE NOVELTY vO., 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turouctour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~—!I878. 


LADIES! A BOOK or Insrevotions 
e anp Parterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc. Tells how 


to make 20 Stitches, including Sowth Kensington, Out- 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 


























H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 

A A lady Of many of many years’ experience in Dressmaking 
strangers shopping in the city, or purchase on order 
all goods in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commis- 
faction. s#@> References pane “€&@ Send postal card 
for circ ue containing fuli particnlars. 

THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE 

."y (trade-mark) comes in every 

t unrivalled as a frontal coiffure. 

Our illustrated catalogue mailed 

‘18th St., near B’way, N. Y. City. 
SUPERFLUOUS 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail “aun 

“NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 

Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertising 

ing new set of Imported Cards, sent to any address for 
STAMPING OUTFITS sent (to dealers only’) by return 
mail at Lowest Priors. Over 5000 latest 


841 Broadway, New York. 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
sion. Ladies can save fare, and receive perfect satis- 

MISS E. BURT, 107 E. 24th St., N. Y. City. 
possible style, and is positively 
7 free. Hetuxr & Giurtn, 73 East 

HAIR. 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
AMERIC: AN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ- 
6 © cts. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
designs instock. R. LONGMIRE, 88 State St., Chicago. 





Feather, etc. Sent by mail for 12 3-cent stamps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
ST AMPING 1 Patterns for Kensington, &c., 
J 6 samples and instructions for 
indelible stamping, 60c. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


Confirmation and Graduating Dresses, 


SUMMER SILK SUITS, PLAIN STRIPE OR 
CHECK, GOOD QUALITY, $13 50; HAVE BEEN 
$16 50. 

CHECK SATIN SUITS, $9 50; WORTH $12. 

FINE GROS GRAIN SILK SUITS, BLACK AND 
NEW COLORS, RICHLY TRIMMED, $19 50, $22 50, 
$25 UP. 

COLORS IN SATIN RHADAMES SUITS AT $15; 
WORTH $19 50. 

PIN CHECK AND PLAIN ALL-WOOL CLOTH 
SUITS, $6 50. 


WRAPS. 


SATIN RHADAME WRAPS, TRIMMED SPAN- 
ISH LACE, $10 50, 

ELEGANT OTTOMAN WRAPS, TRIMMED 
SPANISH AND GUIPURE LACE, AND PASSE- 
MENTERIE, #18, ¢20 TO $35. 

FINE ARMURE WRAPS, TRIMMED DULL 
PASSEMENTERIE AND SPANISH LACE, $12 50, 
$16, AND $18 75. 

HANDSOME DRAP D’ETE WRAPS, TRIMMED 
LACE, AND GIMP, $6 50. 


Orders by Mail 


SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand &t., 
56, 58, 60 to 77 ALLEN STREET, 


59, 61,63 ORCHARD STREET. 


LE BOUTILLE 


Broadway and 14th St. 


A change of partnership took place in our business 
on the Ist of May, one partner withdrawing. The 
entire stock has been purchased by Mr. GEORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining partner, who hereby 
announces that the business will be continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm name as hereto- 
fore, and at the same address. 


Special Bargains now on Sale, 


100 Pieces LYONS BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, 

velvet finish, $1 50; worth $2 25. 
INC i DRESS GOODS, double width, 

worth 60¢ 

LUPIN’S BLA K CASHMERE, T5c.; worth $1 2 

GRE dabeg K STRIPED G a AME, lOc. per y <r 
never before sold less than A 

1000 ‘Pic ces HAMB ‘RG E MB ROIDERIES, 
50c.; half real va 

250 Dozen LADIES ‘HEMSTITCHED HANDKER- 
CHIEPS, all linen, 12%¢¢.; worth 20c. 

4-4 LONSDALE MUSLIN, 7%e. 

4-4 FRUIT OF THE LOOM. sxc. 

LONSDALE CAMBRIC, 10%c. 
































89c. per yard; 


25c. to 


Ke ep in constant communication with us. Advise 
us of all your wants small or large. It will be profit- 
able to you. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 
EVERALL BROS., 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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HEAVY REDUCTIONS 
In Rich Colored 
GROS GRAIN SILKS. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


Are now offering several cases 
of Rich Colored Gros Grain 
Silks, newest Spring Colors, 


$1 25 and $1 50 a yard. 
Corresponding qualities to 


yard. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner llth St. 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 


For the warmer spring weathe 
THE NEATEST, MOST TASTEFUL, AND NOVEL 


SMALL BONNETS 
For church, visiting, and evening wear in the city are 
to be found at 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 
HOUSE. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS in the city for the 
carriage, drive, and street wear are to be found at 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
MOURNING MILLINERY A SPECIALTY, 

in CORRECT STYLES and MADE with DESPATCH. 

ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 

for school-girls, misses, and little girls in great variety. 

HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
OUT-OF-TOWN TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Bridal Garnitures and Ve eg Garnitures for Evening 


Dresses and Waist Bouque 
JARDINIERES AND 5 ARDINIERE PLANTS. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
Agents Wanted for 
Ancient & Modern, A T T LE 
New and graphic Pictorial History of the torial History of the ere at ~ a fights ot the 
N 


World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN, Address 
J. C. MCCuRDY & CO., 632 Chestnut st, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


20 and 22 inches wide, at. 


the above cannot be purchased | 
less than $1 75 and $2 per. 


IN BOTH PARISIAN MAKE AND MADE IN THE 


The most stylish, graceful, and elegant LARGE | 


\NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bros, 
Of 23d Street. 


BLACK SILKS. 


The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00. 

BLACK SATIN RHADAMES —the best 
value ever offered. Present prices, 85c. to $1 50; 
former prices, $1 50 to $2 50. 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED 
| SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50. 
| These are 25 per cent. under regular prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL-WOOL double-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

If WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Of 23d Street. 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 











ARNOLD, 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Will offer the balance of their Paris Novel- 
ties in Costumes, Evening Dresses, Mantles, 


and Wraps, at greatly reduced prices. Also, 
a special line of Embroidered Batiste, equal- 


ly low. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





Absolutely harmless! Stimu 
lates hair. If druggist hasn't 
it,sead toFreeman,Perfumer, 
m’fr, 154 W.4th St., Cin, 75c. 
a bottle; 4, express paid, $3 


AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Aug usta, M: line. 





do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. 


SECRET 0 


Every lady desires to 


a 
Crtty Black Silk ok Sil % ata 


moe \ Cachemire! farguerite’ \ 


enoa, Italy. 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and v i es. Being soft and pliable, they 
For sale b 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every Bact | ’ ah Jobbers supplied by the agents 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 


retailers tro m 81.25 to $3. 








F A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


be considered handsome. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especiaily 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale Department, 
third floors. 


second and 
H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St.. New York, 


Are exhibiting this season the best line of 


PARASOLS, 
SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 


Including the latest novelties imported this season, 
exclusively manufactured for them, at prices, as 
usual, lower than any other house. 
Special this week. 
BEST SATIN PARASOLS, 10-Rib Paragon Frame, 


trimmed with 6-inch wide Spanish Guipure I ce, 
Imported solid carved sticks, exquisite finish, $5 49; 
regular price, $8 75. 

SAME STYLE, narrow Spanish Lace, solid Bamboo 








CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Handle, $3 89; worth $6 00 
COACHING PARASOLS, heavy Satin, - colors, 
solid Bamboo stick, Paragon Frames, $1 98; gular 
| price, $3 00. 


SUN UMBRELLAS, all silk twilled, Paragon Frame, 
solid Bamboo Handles, $1 69; regular price, $2 50 

MOUR —s SI N UMBRE 7 AS, solid Ebony 
sticks, $1 85; gular price, $2 

ENGLISH TW ILLE D SII K l MB RE 
regular price, $3 00, Dudless variety of 
Parasols for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Avenue and 20th Street; 

102, 104, and 106 West 20th Street. 


1783. iss3. 


“BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 
Of unrivalled finish and durabil Equal to the best 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the great Lor and Paris Magazins. The 




















manufacturer has lately been persua o put them 
on the New York market An opportunity never be- 
fore offered for secu the favorite winter fabric of 
Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers, 


Ask for the BRU NSW ICcK. 


RIBBONS. 


THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS ARE OFFERED FOR 
THE WEEK: 
8-INCH ALL-SILK FAILLETINE SASH RIB- 
BONS AT 95e.3; REDUCED FROM 81 25. 
9-INCH BROCADE SASH RIBBONS, IN 
AT 95e.3 REDUCED FROM $1 25. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF VELVET TRIM- 
MINGS, ALL WIDTHS AND COLORS, FOR DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ FINE SPUN SILK HOSE, $1 55 PAIR; 
REDUCED FROM $2. 

ENGLISH BALBRIGGAN STRIPED HOSE, 50c. 
PAIR; REDUCED FROM 65ce. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


COLORS 








The most important adjunct 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 


time in procuring and applying 
A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWE RS~— Mare 


LATRD’S chal Niel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or, a BASKET 


OF FRUIT—Peaches, 'lums, Grapes and Cher- 

ries—very natural and from original designs, Full 

size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents ea or 15 cents 
i the pairin stamps. Mention this pape 


SCOTT & HuUWNE, 110 W aun st.,N. ¥. 
It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and HARD 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. SEELEY’ S RUBBER PI LE Pi PE 
rennusieenenreenee Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 71 ‘ i 
THAT HORRIO FEVER WouLD | every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be beau- gre wine Mg A ae moet fies fai ee rendandl ve b 
RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR Li tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- | jn the yest pocket, ready for us , without pain or 
suTLAigo’s BLooMOR ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. nience, affording immediate rel d by al * ir 
(s wecompanied with a packag y’s Oir 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. SO eal tan tenredion » by mail for a2 


Seeley's russ Establishments Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, England 





28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 


Cloth Suits, FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


DRY co0ns 


BY MAIL! 
Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All Pvenght for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Sitka, Shawls, Trimmi ngs, Hostery, 
? tn ming ‘ancy Goods, Ladies ’ Dresses, w raps, 
inderwear, Ties, aces, Gente’ forckine Goods, 
Infante’, Boye’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, infor- 
mation, and ‘ I torring OU GUIDE" free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
IT "Please say where\ you saw this Advertisement. 
\ 
AND WOVEN \ by every 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” so roy amaet | CARDS “sisi os 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. aaa sovnsat ff | RUGHINGS 2 22382!00 es 


and x vert w is 
A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. Bon-Ton Costume Ww aie ER = er : = ee = sabe : - a ee 
LORD & TAYLOR, in America. [| $06 tree. Aadrewe 1. Harserr & Co Rota a 
BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. SILK PATCHWORK Serie 





















Recommended 





for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHION ABLE, 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1883,name on, Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. Send 4 3c, stamps for Samples. Gem ilk Co., New Haven, Ct, 
and Ilustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. ARDS ¢ as LECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & C o., Nassau, N.Y. | .- stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET. 





t#” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills cure 


promptly headache of every nature. 50c., druggists. 





$5 I $) per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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TONIC TREATMENT. 


“ TALKIN’ ‘BOUT DE OLE MAN DONE GIN OUT! EBRY STEP I TOOKEN 


TO GIT STRONGER. HE-YARS YO’ COLLARDs!” 


aaaaen ts 
FACETIX®. 

Aw Indiana clergyman rode six miles in the saddle to perform a mar- 
riage ceremony. The groom gave him a coin, and he put it in his pocket 
without looking at it, but discovered later that it was an old-fashioned 
copper cent. He received a call the next day, however, from the young 
man, who seemed to be greatly embarrassed by the blunder which he had 
come to rectify, and who, with many apologies, took back the cent and 
placed a silver quarter in the good man’s palm. 

euatamentliiilaiaiimenies 

A well-known clergyman has a son who in making smart speeches 
proves himself to be “a chip of the old block.” When George was four 
years old his father called upon him to ask a blessing at the table. This 
he did with due solemnity, alter this fashion: “*O Lord, thou art the honor 
and the power. We thank thee for the evil spirits. Amen.” We may as 
well add that the clergyman is strictly temperate, so that the “ evil spir- 
its” did not refer to anything in the way of beverage that was on the 
table. 

One day when George was at the table he observed, ‘‘ My meat is awful 
tough.” 

** My piece is very tender,” said his father. 

“Him!” suiffed the boy, “‘so would mine have been if I'd done the 
carving.” 





as SS A 
IT SEEMED TO WORK BOTH WAYS. 

Little Johnny Wisehead has slipped into a chair at the card-table de- 
signed for a guest who has not yet made his appearance. While waiting 
for the delinquent one of the guests deals a hand around the table, much 
to Johnny's delight. 

Jounny. “ But we didn't cut ‘em, sir.” 

One or wis Fatuer’s Guests (patronizingly). “Oh, my little man, we 
know each other so well that it is unnecessary to go through that form.” 

Littie Jounny Wisturav. “ But Uncle Jack told me just exactly dif- 
ferent. I wae on the stairs watching you and papa play last night, and 
when Uncle Jack came down the stairs I asked him why you always cut 
the pack before dealing, and he said he guessed ‘cause you knew each 
other so well. Didn't you, Uncle Jack ?” 


DIS MORNIN 


1] ‘PEARS 





AFTER TWENTY MINUTES’ RINGING MR. BINKELSBY ELICITS THE DARKY, AND THE FOLLOW- 
ING RESPONSE: “I's VERY SORRY I KEPT YOU WAITIN’, SAH, BUT I DIDN’ HE-YAN DE FUST TWO 
RINGS. LADIES AT HOME? NO, SAH; sORRY, SAH.” 

BINKELSBY (subsequently at club). ““VERY BAD FORM TO HAVE IGNORANT NEGRO WaAITA, 
yoU KNow,” 











A college president says that every student should thoroughly under- 
stand three languages—English, German, and French; and an alarmist 
wants to know what will become of the three b’s—boating, boxing, and 
base-ball—if English is taken up. 

faohpelhtoniilainbiine ‘ 
MISSED FIRE. 

Doting Youne Wire. ‘ And Madame Mantua will get the velvet, dear- 
est, and all the trimmings, you understand; in fine, Carlos love, madame 
will assume entire charge of the whole thing. It will be such a relief, 
darling. Don’t you think it’s a nice way ?” 

Can.os, “ Oh, very nice, very nice indeed, my dear. The charge has 
always been the only thing I have objected to in your dealings with 
Madame Mantua, and of course I’m very glad to kuow I’m to be relieved 
of that.” , 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Miss Jane Pickaflaw, on hearing the church soprano break forth into 
“ Lord, now. lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” turns aronnd in her 
pew for a glance af the choir, and then whispers, triumphantly, to her sis- 
ter: “I’m not so bad at guessing. I reckoned ‘twas something new and 
satisfactory in the bonnet line, but it appears to be a seal-skin.” 

Miss Maria Pickaflaw, having also turned around for a view of the solo- 
ist: ‘A woman of any refinement would have held in her voice for a 
week or two, At least until that new look had worn off.” 


————>———— 

The frightful mortality among old settlers who lived within sound of 
the locomotive whistle but never saw a railway train is the feature of this 
spring’s necrology. ; 

Mamie having been helped twice to everything on the table, slid down, 
when the coffee came in, from her chair, with a sigh. 

“There, now,” said her mamma, “I suppose you have eaten so much 








SPRING CHICKEN. 














that you feel uncomfortable. 
“ Don’t,” replied Mamie, quickly, with a toss of her little head, ‘I on'y 
just feel nice and smooth.” 
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A HINT TO COACH-MAKERS. 


WHY NOT USE THE IRISH JAUNTING-CAR? WOULD IT NOT MAKE 


TAKE TO IT: A PAIR ON EACH SIDE, 


"LEASANT CONVEY- 
ANCE IN THE COUNTRY OR AT THE SEA-SIDE? YOUNG ENGAGED COUPLES WOULD READILY 











AT THE RESTAURANT—HOW TO ESTABLISH A DISTINCTION. 


CUSTOMER. “GIVE ME A STEAK JUST WARMED THROUGH, SOME BOILED POTATOES, AND A 
QUART BOTTLE OF EXTRA DOUBLE GUINNEss's STOUT.” 

WAITER. “YES, SiR, (Soliloquizing.) NOW 1f HE GROWLS OVER ALL THAT WHEN HE GETS 
IT, 'LL KNOW HE'S A GENUINE BRITON,” 





